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Automatic Arms Design 
By M. H. Thompson’ 


Hi value of portable automatic three centuries to change the bombard 

ims for military purposes of the Middle Ages into the 18th Cen- 
has become more firmly estab- tury field gun, and it was another hun 
along with a better understand- dred years before these guns were 
their eorrect tactical employ- worked in batteries. 

Progress in the adoption of If we are to realize the advantage of 
t, portable types has been re- light, portable, automatic weapons, it 
the past, not only by the in- is not alone ‘sufficient that their mere 

t accompanies military conser- mechanisms should be understood or 
general but, more important that they should be used in the same 


the mechan- : manner as the dis- 





difficulties in- laced weapons. The 
In our Army, the prob- — ! , 


lems of satisfactory me- 
chanics and of correct 
tactical usage of semi- 
automatic shoulder 
weapons still remain 
without accepted solution 


ved in design. advantages that the 
Following the in- 
iction of Max- 


vy machine 


mechanism permits in 
gaining superiority of 
fire should be utilized 
to the fullest extent 


in new tactical dis- 


the first few 
rs were mostly de- 


| to the mechan- positions and _ar- 





nd taetieal de- rangements. 
it of the heavier types. It is One of the greatest obstacles in the 
recent years that serious efforts development of portable automaties has 
wen directed toward the develop- been the argument by a certain class 
lighter and more portable of military men that the soldier already 
pons for use by the Infantry. wasted too much ammunition with his 
mportanee of heavy machine hand-loaded rifle and that the demand 
s slow to be realized, mainly for ammunition is made so great by the 
ack of understanding of their use of automatics as to make them im 
‘tical employment. History practicable. In fact it was upon this 
almost every new weapon to plea before the World War that the use 
| its development retarded by of machine guns in the American Army 
t to improper tactical uses. In was minimized. It was only after the 
s conservatism of the military correct employment of machine guns 
raced to weapons other than and automatic arms by the Germans, 
ns. It required more than that the Americans made full provision 
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for their extended use. In the retreat of 
the Germans before the superior num- 
bers and morale of the American Army 
in the Meuse-Argonne operation, a 
comparatively small number of Ger- 
man troops were utilized in a rear 
guard action to impede the progress of 
the whole American Army. The losses 
on the German side were correspond- 
ingly fewer. This disparity in losses 
was partly the result of the attempt 
by the Americans to obtain fire su- 
periority over isolated units of German 
automatic riflemen by massing heavy, 
thick lines of troops armed with hand- 
loaded weapons. 


On the subject of ammanition sup- 
ply, the present Chief of Ordnance, 
Maj. Gen. Clarence C. Williams, after 
recounting the difference in the rounds 
of field artillery ammunition used in 
one day’s fight at the Battle of Gettys- 
burg to one day’s ammunition ex- 
pended at the Battle of St. Mihiel, de- 
clared: ‘‘It is the duty of the supply 
departments to see that the fighting 
troops are supplied with the things 
which they need, of proper quality, in 
the quantities required, when and 
where required.’’ This statement is 
significant as compared to the old idea 
of the confessed inability of supply de- 
partments to keep up with the require- 
ments of a modern equipped army in 
the field.’ 


GERMAN USE OF AUTOMATIC WEAPONS 


The modern idea of the replacement 
of man power by machine power in 
industry is equally applicable to the 
military through the introduction of 
automatic arms. The Germans first real- 
ized the importance of machines for se- 
curing intensity of fire by providing 


thousands of automatic guns and knoy 
ing how to employ them tactical), 
Ludendorff admits that the | ermans 
were beaten by the fall of 1917, by 
made up for the lack of reserve of 
man power by using large numbers o' 
machine rifles permitting fewer me 
on the firing lines, thus affording fewer 


targets. The displaced men _ were 
formed in the rear as reserves. Thi 
principle of intensity of fire, ie.. hits 


per minute, has never been highly de- 
veloped in the United States as shown 
by the fact that our entire program 
before the war for such fire comprised 
only 2,000 machine guns. 

After the great war the military 
powers began a close study of the 
proper employment of automatic arms 
coupled with a vigorous attempt for th 
mechanical development of appropri 
ate weapons. In other words, effort 
was made and is being made to evolve 
an arm based on ideal tactics 


CLASSIFICATION OF AUTOMATIC WEAPONS 


Generaliy speaking, automatic 
and rifles firing high-powered ammuni- 


tion may be classified as follows: 


First : 


ms 


a. Heavy automatic machine guns 
b. Light automatic machine guns 
c. Automatic machine rifles 

d. Semi-automatic rifles. 


Secondly: Automatic arms that do not 
fire high-powered ammunition 
a. Sub-machine guns firing nomina! 
pressured rifle cartridges 
b. Machine pistols firing pistol am 
munition 
c. Automatie pistols 
d. Automatie shot guns. 


Considering the first class, heavy au 





*Maj. L. D. Davis, in the article, “Some Reductions,” in the July INFANTRY JOUR 
NAL, and also in the present number, discusses ammunition supply.—Ed. 
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machine guns have now firmly 
hed their position as a stand- 
ipon for military operations. 
de- 


ent is still open to improvement 


echanieal state of their 
great advancement has been 
n the mechanical perfection of 
reech mechanisms. By exercise 
ner eare and intelligence, very 
etory mechanical functioning 
secured from the best 
f these weapons. 
ecount of the accuracy 
is now essential in the 
11 use of heavy machine 
for long-range barrage 
work with sights graduated in 
ls and tactical em- 
ywments, it is doubtful if 


the weight of heavy machine 


other 


guns will ever be reduced be- 
ow the present total weight 

the gun with tripod of 
from 50 to 100 pounds. This 
to the fact that the 


reeoil resulting 


Ss aue 
enormous 
fire 


from full-automatie 


A rms 
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be considered as a gas engine, no pro 


vision has been made for the proper 
lubrication of these engines following 
accepted principles of today such as in 


As the 


ter now stands an ordinary squirt oil 


automobile engineering. mat 


can is used. There is an American de 
signer who has incorporated this im 
portant principle of automatie lubri 
cation in some important designs that 





would seriously injure correct 
iming and sighting by reason 
of vibration and displacement 
the mounting, if the gun 
with its tripod was of too light con- 
struction. The feeding of heavy ma- 
ne guns requires large magazines or 
belt boxes and it is possible some 
thod of improvement in the future 
line gun may oecur by simplifying 
accessories by reducing their 
and size and by the invention 

- hew methods of feeding. 
re is no doubt that the adoption 
itomatie oiling of the mechanism 
onsiderably improve the action of 
ine gun breech closures. Strange 
te, though the machine gun ean 


The Place of the Heavy Machine Gun in the 
Organization and Tactics of all Armies 


is Well Fixed 


are now under advisement by various 
governments. 

The employment of the heavy auto- 
matie machine gun has finally become 
fully understood and its tactical uses 
have become practically standardized 
throughout the armies of the impor 
tant powers after a long period of ex 


tremely slow tactical development. 


LIGHT AUTOMATIC MACHINE GUNS 


The light automatic machine gun is 
primarily for use at the shorter ranges 


as compared to the long-range barrage 
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use of the heavy automatic machine 
gun. The weapon is stocked for firing 
from the shoulder and the barrel is sup- 
ported by a bipod. In order to secure 
accurate full-automatie fire from these 
weapons it is essential that their weight 
be not under 20 pounds by reason of the 
great recoil deranging the arm when 
using high-powered military cartridges. 
Various attempts have been made in de- 
signs to secure satisfactory results with 
full-automatie fire with weapons weigh- 
ing less than 20 pounds but after vari- 
ous extensive tests and governmental 
trials it has been declared impracticable 
by the best authorities. As a result no 
intelligent present-day war office will 
consider a weapon for full-automatic 
purposes that is not sufficiently heavy. 

The Hotchkiss light machine gun is 
designed for firing full-automatiecally 
at a rate of 60 shots per minute for a 
period of five minutes. In order to 
keep the weight down in this design 
the barrel is necessarily light. It is 
of the finned variety in order to facili- 
tate air cooling, and weight for weight 
the barrel is one of the best designed. 
It is to be noted that the rate of full- 
automatic fire is 60 shots per minute; 
a rate than can easily be attained by 
semi-automatic fire in new types of 
semi-automatic rifles that are 50 per 
eent lighter than the 24-pound Hotch- 
kiss gun. It is understood that the 
rate of fire of 60 shots per minute was 
prescribed by the French tactical re- 
quirements, but this decision must have 
been as a compromise to the heat life 
of the barrel required for automatic 
firing considered in conjunction with 
the weight which the French desired to 
earry in this type of gun. 

There are many military minds of 
the present day who are of the opinion 
that a lighter semi-automatic type of 


weapon attaining the same rat: 


if fire 
as the Hotchkiss light machine guy, 
and allowing a specific aimed s)ot fo, 
each target while attaining the same 
rate of fire and having even heavier 


barrels than the Hotchkiss, is a more 
desirable gun. 

Light automatic machine guns are. of 
course, more mobile than heavy ma- 
chine guns and can be satisfactorily 
designed to function well by reason of 
their heavy weight allowances. They 
are not accurate at longer ranges, how. 
ever, and their light barrels do not al- 
low continuous full-automatie fire for 
very long intervals. With the present 
day requirements of the Infantry for 
handling various weapons of war, the 
elimination of as many different types 
of weapons as can be possibly made 
is essential. For this reason this inter- 
mediate type of weapon is being dis- 
earded by some military powers. 


THE LEWIS GUN 


Another type of the light machin 
gun is the well-known Lewis gun adopt- 
ed by the British Army. This gun em 
ploys a unique method of cooling the 
barrel by drawing in currents of air 
such as employed in cooling gasoline 
engines on automobiles. Despite this 
device and other mechanical devices to 
improve the heat life of barrels of light 
automatic machine guns, it would ap- 
pear that the problem has not been 
solved nor is it likely to be solved in 
the immediate future. In order to * 
cure a sufficient heat life of barrels to 
withstand the rigors of full-automatic 
fire the barrel has to be made neces 
sarily heavy, thus bringing tlic total 
weight of the gun up to the weight 0! 
the heavy machine gun and thus 1! 
ereasing the weight beyond that whica 
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The Chauchat Light Machine Gun Used in the World War 


weapon, of French design, was not popular with the American troops be- 
I 
cause of its serious deficiencies 


be carried by the personnel usual- 
ssigned to light machine gun work. 
+} 


mn the other hand, some extrane- 


is mechanical apparatus for cooling 
nereases the total weight of the gun 
to similarly or nearly transfer 
within the limits of weight of 


Under 
ese cireumstaneeés a standard weapon 
the heavy type is considered much 
desirable even if a little more 
ky or troublesome to handle and 
ransport. For this reason there is a 
| and growing prejudice against the 
machine gun type of weapon for 
military purposes with the end in view 
of substituting light and heavy semi- 
automatie rifles to be used in conjunce- 
tion with and backed up with the 
standard heavy machine gun. 


eavy machine gun class. 


LOW-POWERED FULL AUTOMATIC GUNS 


Interesting data as the result of tests 
the varioys armed powers have 


this 
If tactical requirements show 


tended to confirm and establish 
theory. 
necessity for weapons to be used full- 
automatically on the battle line and to 
be easily and quickly transportable to 
points inaccessible for heavy machine 
guns and requiring too prolonged full- 
automatic fire for light machine guns, 
there have been advanced developments 
date the 
full-automatie using lower 
powered ammunition. One of the nota- 
ble examples of this theory has been 
the appearance of what is known as 
the ‘‘submachine gun.’’ It is the con- 
tention of some that full-automatie fire 
(except heavy machine gun fire) is a 
military necessity only on special oc- 


of recent which employ 


weapons 


easions and at the closer ranges from 
500 yards down and that such class 
of fire is only employed by troops in ad- 
vaneed positions close to the enemy. 
Sasically, the question of the employ- 
ment of 


low-powered full-automatiec 








178 Automatic 
versus full-automatie 
arms is a question of tactical antici- 
pation of closed warfare methods as 
contrasted to open warfare methods. 
Some armed powers, particularly the 
United States, do not take into full 
consideration closed warfare methods 
such as were used throughout the 
World War. It ean only be stated here 
that there have been no grand opera- 
tions oceurring in the past, in which 
closed warfare did not play some part 
in the operations. It would be unde- 
niably true that in case of participa- 
tion in closed warfare operations that 
the low-powered full-automatie ma- 
chine rifle, due to its mechanical su- 
periority and lack of recoil, would be 
of great value, whilst at the same time 
its use would be extremely limited in 
open warfare. 


high-powered 


MACHINE RIFLES 


We now come to a class of portable 
arms known as the machine rifle. 
Probably the best known machine rifle 
is the Browning, adopted by the Ameri- 
‘an Army. The machine rifle violates 
the fundamental principle that in or- 
der to secure accurate full-automatic 
fire a gun should weigh at least twenty 
pounds. This, by reason of the great 
foree of recoil of the high-powered au- 
tomatic cartridge when fired full-auto- 
matically deranging the aim and wast- 
ing ammunition. As a result the U. S. 
Army automatie machine rifle regula- 
tions state that the Browning machine 
rifle, which weighs 16 pounds with 
light barrel, shall not be used full-auto- 
matically at ranges over one hundred 
yards. The heat life of the barrel for 
continuous full-automatie fire’ in a 
machine rifle is necessarily small, for if 
the barrel is increased in weight to 
prolong its life (and by life we mean 


Arms Design. 

the continuous rounds that car \e fiped 
at any one time without over) cating 
the weight of the extra heavy barre} 


varries the gun into the light machin 
gun class. In fact in most portable an. 
tomatic arms mechanisms, the classif 


cation mainly depends upon the weigh 
of the barrel used and the stocking jy 
conjunction with the method of mount- 
ing, whether by heavy tripod or light 
bipod. If, therefore, we are to hay 
@ weapon as heavy as the light machin: 
gun, very inaccurate when fired ful! 
automatically’ and with very limited 
life of barrel for the number of rounds 
that can be fired without overheating. 
it is apparent that this type of weapon 
which was hastily devised and thrown 
into the battlefield to fill the gap 
for need of full-automatie fire, will not 
stand the test of time. 


MECHANICAL PROBLEMS INVOLVED 


In any discussion as to the mer 
its and advantages of automatic and 
semi-automatic fire, it is essential to 
touch upon the mechanical problems 
involved in the design of weapons in- 
tended for such use in conjunction with 
other important limiting factors such 
as weights and ammunition supply. It 
is often noted that these two methods 
of firing are included in modern tac 
tical plans as if their ideal delivery was 
an accomplished and possible fact. But 
investigation will show that there hav 
been no light, portable, automatic weap 
ons in the past capable of perfect!) 
delivering high-powered automatic and 
semi-automatic fire. There are certail 
mechanical considerations which se?! 
ously interfere with the design ot 
such weapons. The question therefor 
resolves itself into a problem of pro- 
portion, that is, a proportion |etween 
the ballisties desired on one hand and 
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hts to be earried, the 
of the gun barrel, 
mount of recoil prae- 
m the The 


and 


other. 
e velocities 
of the ammunition, 
unfavorable become 
r eonsiderations of 
recoil and heat life. 


PRESSURE CARTRIDGE 
evident that by using 
pressure cartridge, 

| and the heat are not 
By taking low 


and velocity car- 


accurate full-auto- 
fire ean be secured up 
maximum range of the 
used because of 


In addi- 


indefinite 


inition 
redueed recoil. 
tion, an almost 
imber of rounds ean be fired because 
But on 
other hand, the flatness of tra- 
is sacrificed and the range of 


the small amount of heat. 


weapon must be comparatively 

as compared to high-powered am- 
inition. It incumbent 
pon the military to determine in a 


} 
ont 


is therefore 


portable, full-automatie weapon 
just what degree of accuracy is de- 
in conjunction with 
with the lowest chamber 
pressure and velocity that is consistent 
with the 


sired 


and pro- 


Y 
) 


portionate 
ranges desired. Such a se- 
requires a fine sense of pro- 
tion and aeeurate knowledge of taec- 
oupled with a knowledge of the 
lute, limiting mechanieal factors of 
g effect and weight. The redue- 
‘the pressure and the velocity of 
rtridge also correspondingly re- 


ection 





Reliability is the Strongest 


Argument for 
Springfield Rifle 


the 


Its accuracy in the hands of American riflemen 
is known the world over. 
that of the 8th Infantry’s rifle team that won 
honors at the 


The above picture i 


recent Sea Girt matches. 

duce the weight of the weapon and the 
weight of ammunition to be earried and 
thus more ammunition can be used and 
earried by the soldier than if high- 
powered eartridges are employed. How 
ever, armies are traditionally reluctant 
to use any cartridge that sacrifices 
range and which would place them at 
the mercy of an enemy with long.range 
cartridges. A supply of this special 
low-powered ammunition at the front 
would complicate an already difficult 
supply problem. 


The designer then turns to the prob- 


‘lem of maintaining the range and ve- 


locity of the cartridge by reducing the 
caliber and thus reducing the weight of 
the bullet.* 
be reduced somewhat 
will 
shots to be fired 


By this method recoil can 
and the barrel 
more continuous 


allow of a few 


without overheating 


Editorial, April INFANTRY JOURNAL; and articles “The Reduction in Caliber,” 
t. Col. Townsend Whelen, and “Some Small Arms Questions,” in May INFAN 
RNAL.—Ed. 
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as compared to the greater caliber car- 
tridge. By determining the duration 
of time that could reasonably be 
desired for such a weapon to be in 
action and knowing the rate of fire of 
the weapon, the number of cartridges 
that would be used during that period 
could be computed. A caliber small 
enough to come within the limits of the 
problem can thus be chosen. However, 
assuming any reasonable length of time 
for continuous action there would, in 
the last analysis, be required a caliber 
of such small dimensions as to make the 
bullet too small and light to be satis- 
factory for military purposes. Here the 
problem is capable of a solution by 
compromise. 


SEMI-AUTOMATIC RIFLES 


The trend of events since the war 
has shown that the light machine rifle 
is a weapon that is soon to be elimi- 
nated in favor of what are known as 
light and heavy semi-automatic rifles. 
It is true that the light machine rifle 
can be fired semi-automatically but in 
most cases it has been necessary to de- 
vise a mechanism for full-automatic 
fire in the machine rifle such that the 
heavy bolt comes forward with a jerk, 
deranging the arm when the piece is 
fired semi-automatically. The result is 
that the average light machine rifle is 
not an accurate arm for separate aimed 
shots and in fact some types do not 
even possess a sight for deflections, as 
such errors are inappreciable when 
compared to the great error of derange- 
ment of aim due to the mechanical im- 
perfection of holding the aim of the 
piece. On the other hand, semi-auto- 
matic rifles are very accurate as they 
are specially designed to fire single 
aimed shots. 

It has been found by the elimina- 


tion of the automatic mechanisin tha: 
semi-automatic features can be incor. 
porated, thus doing away with the for. 
ward jerk of the bolt coming into th 
locked position and greatly lesseniny 
the weight of the piece to be carried 
by the soldier and at the same tim 
providing a piece that is more accurat; 
less complicated and more dependable. 
In addition, by limiting the fire to semi. 
automatic, the contention of those pro 
testing against the enormous ammuni- 
tion supply required for automatic 
guns in the field is somewhat placated 

It is also possible to place heavier 
barrels on semi-automatie mechanisms 
to such an extent that the continued 
heat life of the barrel is, in some cases 
50 per cent greater than the heat life of 
the barrel used in the full-automatie 
machine rifle type while at the sam 
time the semi-automatic type remains 
from 20 to 40 per cent lighter. In thes 
days when the general staffs of the 
armed powers are exerting every en- 
ergy to reduce the weight to be carried 
by the soldier in the field by ounces, th: 
consideration of saving several pounds 
in the weight of the weapon to be car- 
ried by the Infantry’s automatic riffe- 
man is of importance, particularly to 
the man who has actually to carry that 
weight. 

In the abandonment of the machine 
rifle for the lighter semi-automatic 
rifle there has been a contention by at 
least one well-known authority, who 
was partly responsible for the int rodue- 
tion of the machine rifle, that the ad- 
vantages of the semi-automatic typ 
namely, more accuracy, more continued 
fire, heat life of barrel and 2° to 4) 
per cent saving in weight—would no! 
justify the expedient of discarding 
the machine rifle on account of the 
great expenditure involved. However, 
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seen how one arm can prove 
to another arm by many more 
ves than above enumerated. Ac- 
increases fire intensity or hits 
ute which, considered in con- 
great reduction in 
to be earried by the soldier and 
jlongation of his sustained fire 
s of extreme importance. Gen- 
speaking, these considerations 
ramount with a line soldier and 


with a 


end the judgment of those in 
d usually obtains in the selection 
for the modern army 
than by the military mechanical 


iipment 


Se 
‘ERATION OF SEMI-AUTOMATICS 


The primary engineering problem in 
e development of a semi-automatic 
oading military rifle has been to 
keep the weight of the rifle under ten 
unds and at the same time to provide 
, sturdy automatie mechanism capable 
withstanding the 50,000 pounds-per- 
sjuare-inch chamber pressure of the 
high-powered military cartridge. 
in the past self-loading automatic 
ms have been operated in one of three 
ndard ways, Viz. : 
The blow-back of gases against 
the head of the bolt. 
A gas operated piston which is 
connected with and operates the 
bolt. 
ird—By the force of recoil. 
lhe objection to the first of these sys- 
ns has been that the blow-back does 
lock the bolt to the chamber at the 
ustant of firmg and consequently can- 
fire high-powered cartridges. If a 
ently heavy mass was used for 
powered firing the block itself 
would weigh more than the prescribed 
limit of ten pounds for the complete 
gun itself. This system is used for lower 
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powered cartridges for sporting pur- 
poses but is entirely discarded by the 
military. The blow-back is not only un- 
safe but at the same time causes a rack- 
ing effect on arms to the extent of any 
breakages and generally decreases the 
life of the mechanism. In addition, 
blow-back mechanisms are mostly on 
the straight pull principle—another 
principle which has been discarded by 
various gun experts throughout the 
world as being basically unsound in its 
practice even for hand arms. In this 
regard, we might refer to the well- 
known Ross rifle; a very satisfactory 
arm for peace purposes and which was 
adopted by the Canadian Forces pre- 
vious to and at the beginning of the 
World War. This weapon when put 
to extended use in the field was the 
cause of tragedy for the Canadian 
The soldiers soon found that 
the bolt stuck and extraction became 
most difficult by reason of the bolt pull- 
ing straight back from the cartridge in- 
stead of having a rotary camming effect 
to start the cartridge to the rear. 

It cannot be seen how any portable 
automatic arm can be expected to be 
successful in extended use for war when 
based upon this unsound theory of gun 
design, although there are some inven- 
tors now attempting the solution of the 
problem by the employment of this 
principle long discarded by experts 
even for the much easier problem of 
Modern hand- 
loaded arms turn the bolt to extract, 


troops. 


hand-loaded extraction. 


which gives a camming or lever on the 
cartridge rim by turning the bolt han- 
dle. This is an important principle, 
which is highly desirable in both hand 
loaded and automatic portable small 
arms design. The difficulty of feeding 
more than five cartridges in automatic 
straight pull rifles by reason of bolt 
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friction on the uppermost cartridges 
contained in the magazine is an added 
deterrent to this type of mechanism. 
The reply that the military do not de- 
sire more than five-cartridge magazine 
capacity does not help solution of the 
problem. 


GAS OPERATED MECHANISMS 


Gas operated automatic actions have 
been discarded generally by military 
governments as offering a means of so- 
lution of the light automatic, shoulder 
rifle problem. The necessary piston, 
arm links and connections of this form 
of breech mechanism bring the weight 
of the gun above the prescribed limit 
of ten pounds weight. Besides, this 
form of mechanism, unless provided 
with a heavy-weight bolt to furnish the 
necessary inertia for extraction of the 
cartridge, has never been made to fune- 
tion satisfactorily for military pur- 
poses. 

As is generally conceded, recoil sys- 
tems furnish the best possibilities for 
development of a satisfactory automa- 
tie mechanism for portable arms. Some 
of the adaptations of this system move 
the barrel and frame for the sole pur- 
pose of unlocking the bolt which per- 
forms no useful function after unlock- 
ing is accomplished. The greatest ob- 
jection, however, to these forms of the 
recoil system, namely, the recoil of the 
barrel or frame to the rear, is the fac. 
that the movement of the barrel or 
frame starts more or less before the bul- 
let has left the barrel tube and thus is 
a cause of inaccuracy by providing a 
moving carrier for a moving bullet at 
the instant of aimed fire. 

To the above three systems may be 
now added the universal system of 
breech closure that is well adapted 
for all classes of automatie arms, in- 
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cluding pistols, submachine guns. Jig); 
and heavy semi-automatic rif 
chine guns, airplane machine guiis and 
probably, although not at present de. 
veloped, an adaptation for auto-loadins 
cannon. 


ma- 


This system consists 
wedge slidably located in the bolt whic) 
of itself and without other accessories 
constitutes a self-acting lock and 
lease. At the instant of firing wntil th: 
bullet has left the bore this wedg 
maintains the bolt locked to the cham- 
ber. At some instant after the bullet 
has left the bore the wedge follows the 
laws of physies concerning an inclined 
plane and automatically slides out of 
place thus allowing the residual pres 
sure to push the free bolt back to its 
rearward position from 
spring completes the cycle by pushing 
the bolt forward and home. By this 
system a complete automatic breech ae- 
tion is developed by a single piece of 
metal weighing a few ounces as com- 
pared to the numerous and complicated 
pieces of mechanism required for gas 
and other systems. The wedge or its 
mechanical equivalent, the screws, al 
lows of a saving of weight and the de 
velopment of portable arms within pre 
seribed weight limits. Arms based on 
this system are many pounds lighte: 
than those that have ever befor 
possible. 


¢ 
Ol 


rt 


whence a 


been 


THE EXTRACTION PROBLEM 


Experience in the past by inventors 
of light portable automatic arms has 
been so discouraging that hope for sue- 
cess in this field had been generally 
eoneeded to be impossible of accom- 
plishment. However, with the 
of this wedge principle, common) 
known as the ‘‘Blish principle,”’ 
‘first conceived by the late Commander 
John Blish, U. S. Navy, and further 


advent 


as 
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| by General John T. Thomp- 
ector of Arsenals in America 
ie World War, the light semi- 
tie shoulder rifle, firing the 
vered military cartridge has 
de possible. 
paramount difficulty involved in 
mplishment of a light portable 
tie rifle has always been the ex- 
In faet, the extrac- 
roblem and the weight problem 
een so interdependent as to form 
i» almost insurmountable _ barrier. 
This is true by reason of the fact that 
. high-powered military cartridge after 
being fired requires a varying and 
heavy foree to pull the empty case out 
of the chamber. The required force va- 
to such an extent as to require 500 
ner cent greater foree for one cartridge 
than for another. That is to say that 
in the same ealiber and lot of ecar- 
tridges, some will extract easily and 
others will stick to such an extent as 


problem. 


ries 


to require almost a machine operation 
to pull them out. It is also true that 
different lots of cartridges vary consid- 
erably in sticking in the chamber, de- 
pending on the softness or hardness of 
the metal eases of the cartridges. Here- 
tofore there was only one way which 
human ingenuity could devise to over- 
come this sticking and adhesion of the 
cartridge eases to the chamber after 


+) 


he cartridge was fired. By providing 
i bolt of great weight the small par- 
tial movement to the rear of a sticking 
cartridge gave an impulse to this great 
weight such as enabled it by the force 
of its inherent inertia to complete the 
pull of the cartridge to the point of 
extraction. The result was that all 


arms that approached any degree of 


satisfactory breech action were well 
ifteen pounds by reason of this 


necessarily heavy bolt, a weight pro- 


over 
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hibitory for military shoulder rifle 
The enlarging of the chamber 
space for the cartridge resulted in very 
small beneficial results as well as seri- 
ously affecting the accuracy of the car 


tridge by reason of its loose seating. 


usage. 


Since the rearward movement of the 
cartridge eases after firing constitutes 
the moving and generating member of 
recoil operated mechanisms, it is a sur- 
prising fact that small arms engineers 
expected satisfactory functioning of 
such a machine unoiled and unlubri 
eated. To attempt this feat in an ordi 
nary gas engine such as used in the 
modern automobile would be too ridieu 
lous to be contemplated. Yet in the 
modern automatie arm, which is a form 
of gas engine with frictions and pres- 
sures many times greater than those 
known to the automobile, the automatic 
oiling of the cartridges themselves was 
slow to be realized as the only practi- 
“al solution of perfect extraction. 

Another important improvement in 
automatic design consists in providing 
such automatic oiling for arms that the 
bolt touches a wet oil pad after each 
recoil rearward. In the past, due to 
weight limitations, no such provisions 
were possible. Such a course by proper 
lubrication of the proper parts at the 
proper time insures a greatly improved 
certainty of action in all automatic 
arms, as it similarly does for all ma- 
chinery. 


REDUCTION OF CALIBER 


The reduction of the caliber of the 
cartridge to below caliber .30 for semi- 
automatic purposes is a very alluring 
proposition to designers since they are 
enabled to make a much lighter gun 
and for tactical purposes it appeals to 
the Army at large since more rounds 
of ammunition can be earried. It is 
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also possible to load more cartridges at 
one time into the magazine, namely, 
To load 10 
caliber .30 cartridges into the magazine 


a clip of 10 instead of 5. 


against the heavy magazine spring in 
standard automatic designs is a prob- 
lem which has not yet been solved in 
There is the 


goes 


any country in the world. 
Swiss cartridge packet 
above the ordinary five-cartridge clip. 
This packet is a practicable proposi- 
tion being made of papier-maché but 
more than six cartridges of large eali- 
ber have so far proved impracticable. 


which 


However, when we turn to the stop- 
ping power of a reduced ealibered bul!- 
let we go up against a very serious diffi- 
eulty. Though it is true that force or 
the stopping power is equal to the mass 
times. velocity squared, whereby we 
ean decrease the mass and increase the 
velocity or vice versa to secure a cer- 
tain shock effect, it is of proven knowl- 
edge that this theoretical formula does 
not always hold true. A more severe 
shock effect can be secured by a large 
mass going at a reduced rate than a 
It 
is the same proposition that causes a 
prize fighter to desire large fists. Mass 
plays an important part in the shock- 
ing. In order to substitute for the mass 
effect of a larger caliber the smaller 
caliber bullet inereases its velocity or 
changes its form so that it sustains its 
velocity. Though this is a desired fea- 
ture and a feat that could not be ac- 
complished in the past it is not seen 
whereby the necessary shocking force 
can be given to a smaller caliber even 
with the modern improvements of boat- 
tailing. In addition to these consider- 
ations it has been found that the pres- 
ent caliber .30 has none too great a 
shocking effect. In fact, experience has 
shown in the past that many men 


smaller mass going at a faster rate. 
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wounded on the 
battlefield by high 


velocity cartridges 


would have been 
killed had they 
been hit by the 


larger caliber bul- 
let with slower ve- 
locity as used be- 
fore the advent of 
the Krag 
and Springfield. 


modern 





The Boat-tail 


We also are con- Bullet 
fronted by the fact An  improvemen 
that the United ™ ammunitior 
< that is an arg 
Q ; = ‘ esi i argu 

tates Govern ment for reductior 
ment and the Al- in caliber 
lied manufacturers ¢*4?yY rifles ar 
ae , automatic shou 
lave spent many de, weapons, 


millions of dollars 

in tools, jigs and fixtures perfecting 
the present day eartridge. In its pres 
ent form it is regarded by all nations 
in the world as probably the best ; 
around cartridge in existence 


THE MEAN CALIBER A COMPROMIS! 


Theoretically, the ideal eartridg 
modern armies would 
smaller ealibered eartridge of sufficient 
shocking power, such perhaps as a 7 
mm., and in addition to this would bi 
a larger ealibered cartridge 
chine gun usage. The reasons for th 
two cartridges are apparent. But 
these days of necessary economies 
the maintenance of large armies no 
country in the world has been able t 
afford two cartridges and the result has 
been that the mean between the two has 
been taken and adopted as thie best 
lution of the problem. It is general); 
regarded by the foreign authorities 
that the caliber .30 constitutes 
ideal medium or mean-ealibered 
tridge. 


comp! ise 


rv 


10 


Si 
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iaotie state that now exists in 
inds as to tactical methods for 
loyment of semi- and full-auto- 
re in a natural result of the con- 
existing between the conflict of 
ideals and mechanical limita- 
Besides this, in the excitement 
some weapons were foisted upon 
of the army for tactical uses 

ch they were not fitted. Ex- 
nt claims were made for weap- 
viiose fallaey was only learned 
the battlefield. The 
inieal problems involved in con- 

ion with the determination of 

ts to be earried by the soldier 

long with questions of supply and 
tactics are so interdependent and so 
interrelated that the best weapon and 
cartridge possible for design must in 
the end be a proportional compromise. 
It is for these reasons that in the last 


age upon 


nalvsis, there is growing opinion that 
the best existing solution of this in- 
tricate problem lies in the adoption of 

powered semi-automatic weapons. 


TACTICAL FEATURES 


The light, semi-automatie military 
shoulder rifle is easily transformed to 
the heavy semi-automatie rifle type by 
the use of heavier barrels as may be 
desired. It may not be of general 
knowledge but it is of official record 
that the number of continuous rounds 
that can be fired without unduly over- 
heating in the ordinary hand-loaded 
Springtield rifle (probably the best of 
its kind in the world) is around 85 
continuous rounds. Of course, this fig- 

re can be exeeeded by certain well act- 

ig mechanisms that have been prop- 

erly taken eare of (particularly by oil- 
ig) but as a general rule after the 
igfield rifle has fired 85 continuous 

is the breech mechanism begins to 
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stick to such an extent that it is harder 
to operate the bolt by hand. If we con- 
sider this protracted life of the hand- 
loaded weapon, the idea of a light, semi- 
automatie shoulder rifle with a barre! 
of like weight and dimension would not, 
upon the surface, appear to be advan- 
tageous. 


remain 


The temptation would always 
for the soldier in battle, to 
quickly and continuously fire his 85 
rounds more quickly with the semi- 
automatie type than with the hand- 
operated type and he would be more 
quickly and temporarily out of action. 

The mere rapidity of fire for the 
semi-automatic military shoulder type 
weapon is not the great question in- 
volved. Nevertheless, upon a review of 
past history of firearms it would ap- 
pear that every improvement tended 
towards rapidity of fire in conjunction 
with at least equal or 
curacy. 


improved ae- 
There is no doubt that during 
an engagement there occurs a critical 
moment in which the preponderance of 
fire is of extreme importance and equal 
conditions being assumed on each side, 
the side which would bear the prepon- 
derance of fire intensity upon the other 
during the ‘‘critical moment’’ should 
be victorious. 

Fire intensity or hits per minute by 
use of automatic guns compared to that 
delivered by hand-loaded weapons, 
might be likened to that of the prize 
fighter able to deliver an equally pow- 
erful blow at his adversary but who 
would be so slow in delivering these 
blows that their effectiveness would be 
nil beeause he would be already out of 
action. In other words, there is no 
doubt that the question of hits per min- 
ute or fire intensity is a very impor- 
tant question for the Infantryman 
upon the field of battle, particularly so 
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where the 
targets are fast moving and fleeting. 


in view of present day tacties 


AMERICAN MARKSMANSHIP 


Since the Battle of Lexington prob- 
ably no tradition of the American 
Army is cherished so dearly as the pro- 
verbial marksmanship of the American 
soldier. This tradition has been pre- 
served most carefully and to such an 
extent that it is seldom, if ever, that an 
rifle team defeated in 
international competition. However, 
the future development of the Ameri- 
ean marksman must take into consid- 


American is 


eration not only the accuracy of his 
hits but the speed in which he ean de- 
liver them. This question is now cov- 
ered by so-called rapid fire with hand- 
loaded arms but recent tests have shown 
that the semi-automatie rifle can secure 
the same results at the same ranges, 
in about one-half the time required by 
the musket. This lays 
open the whole question of target range 
shooting and in the future it is to be 
expected that competitions to develop 
marksmanship will inelude the impor- 
tant development of hits per minute by 
the of portable 
arms. This has never before been pos- 


hand-loaded 


use semi-automatic 
sible as there were no existing auto- 
matie arms capable of competing with 
hand-loaded weapons for accuracy. 
With the practical limitation of 85 con- 
tinuous rounds without overheating the 
barrel of the military automatie shoul- 
der rifle it would be necessary that the 
individual soldier be more carefully 
trained as to the expenditure of am- 
munition and the requirements of a 
higher degree of fire control by non- 
commissioned and commissioned offi- 
cers—a very difficult proposition. It 
is to be remembered fire intensity or 
hits per minute is the common stand- 


ard of two other great arms o! wa; 
the Artillery and the Navy. [| 
to 


Ss evel 
more applicable Infar thy 
Queen of Battles. 

However, all are agreed that the 
vantage of the semi-automati: 


SHO} 
10 


der rifle lies in inereasing the tim 
for aiming and, therefore, should resyl: 
That is to 
that the time ordinarily required 
the soldier to take his piece down fron 
the shoulder, pull the bolt back 
hand, recharge his piece and brin 
up to the shoulder; that this perio 
time the 


shoulder rifle, sinee to fire again th 


in even more accuracy. 


Sa 


di 
is saved in semi-automati: 
semi-automatie rifleman has but to pu 
The time thus saved ea 
devoted to 


the trigger. 


be obtain more accura 
by a longer period for aiming than a! 
forded the hand-loaded piece 


There is also afforded the semi-aut 


by 


matic rifleman better facilities for fi 
ing at various targets in different d 
rections during a certain specified yy 
riod of time. 


WEIGHT AND MAGAZINE CAPACITY 


Assuming a sure acting light 
automatic breech mechanism, two ques 
tions of paramount importance present 


sein 


themselves: 

First—What weight of barre] and 
what continuous heat life of the barre! 
is most desirable when considered in 
conjunction with the maximum weight 
of the gun to be earried by the sol 
dier? 

Seeondly—What magazine capaci! 
should be used in such a weapon’ 

If the weapon is to weigh under 1! 
pounds the barrel used must be of ap 
proximately the same weight and con- 
tinuous heat life as the present hand 
loaded musket. 

Though the Springfield barr 


fires 
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iately 85 rounds continuously 
overheating the forward lock 
oringfield rifle, it is found that 
. same barrel the present day 
omaties are capable -of firing 
The 
for this is that the locking lugs 
mi-automatie rifle, if placed far 
to the rear, are not subject to 
nsmission of heat from the cham- 
in the ease of the hand-loaded 
rfield. 


With a magazine capacity of ten ear- 


usly up to 900 rounds. 


dges a rate of 25 to 30 aimed shots 
ner minute is practicable with well 
ned men. With a magazine capac- 
five a rate of fire from 15 to 20 

is practicable for the average 
soldier with short training. Present 
semi-automatie designs comprise 
Usually the 
ive-box type is left in the rifle for 
continuous use, being loaded from the 


detachable box magazines. 


rifle in the same manner as the fixed 
box type of magazine in the Spring- 
field rifle, namely, by clip inserted in 
At the critical moment 
the soldier can drop the five-box de- 


the clip seat. 


tachable magazine instantly and insert 
loaded magazine of 20 cartridges. 
These 20 eartridges can be fired almost 
as fast as the trigger can be pulled if 
would be desirable to do so, but it 
at least gives the soldier a great car- 
tridge reserve at the moment wanted to 
considerably inerease his fire power. 

It is believed that the carrying of the 
two 20-eapacity box magazines made 
the present 
Browning magazines is a very fair so- 
lution of the magazine problem—at 
least for one branch of the service, the 
Cay ry. 


much lighter than 


day 


These 20-capacity magazines 
could better be called 20-capacity load- 


rs as the magazines are expendable 
ind of a very light weight. 
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By 
barrel on this mechanism a gun ean be 
fired semi-automatically at least 500 
continuous rounds. 


placing a one-pound heavier 


With a magazine 
holding at least 10 cartridges and firing 
at the rate of 50 shots a minute. we 
could fire continuously from a weapon 
weighing 11 pounds, for a period be- 
tween 9 and 10 minutes, a period of 
continuous fire greater than the hand 
loaded weapon, delivering a cartridge 
of the same ballistical qualities, afford- 
ing the same time for aiming and at 
taining a rate of fire almost twice as 
great. In this solution and compro- 
mise of the problem involved, we sae 
rifice but one pound of weight and re 
tain all other desirable features. 

It is believed that this weapon would 
not be necessarily issued to every sol 
dier in the squad, at least not until its 
use had become thoroughly understood 
both tactical 
point of view. Perhaps two men of the 
squad could carry it and form rallying 
points for members of their squad. As 


from a mechanieal and 


to its issue to every member of an In- 
fantry squad, such would not be an 
impossibility. 


TREND OF AUTOMATIC ARMS DESIGN 


The general trend of automatie de- 
sign since the World War has been to 


meet the requirements of the military 


for automatie arms of reduced weight 
and increased accuracy. It is true 
there has not been developed a high- 
powered full automatic weapon meet 
ing both these requirements, nor is it 
likely that such ean ever be accom- 
plished since in light full-automatie 
types it is necessary to increase the 
weight of the weapon to secure accu- 
racy. However, the superiority of a 
mechanism firing lower-powered car- 
tridges over the heavy complicated 
high-powered machine rifle when used 
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full-automatically has become firmly es- For semi-automatic use the hi: -Dow: 
tablished. Such weapons not only allow ered military cartridge is prac: icahje 
of great reduction in weight but are High-powered semi-automatics 
vastly more accurate at longer ranges perior accuracy (on account o/ 
by reason of their reduced recoil. These time for: aiming) than high-powered 
remarks apply, of course, only to light hand-loaded rifles as well as 
portable automatic types. for a weight under ten pounds 


D 


Small, but Costly 


The United States Army is about as small as it has 
been in recent times. It is so small, in fact, that a 
good many military men are disturbed about it, feel- 
ing that it is not adequate to the demands that may 
be put upon it. Whether this is true or not, the 
Army costs a neat sum to operate. It costs about 
a hundred million dollars more than does the military 
establishment of England, which is larger than that 
of the United States. 

This is not an indication of inefficiency. It rather 
points toward efficiency. It costs more to run an army 
in this country than anywhere else. It costs more for 
each soldier, in salary and upkeep. It costs more 
because the units are smaller and more scattered. It 
costs more to maintain an army for the same reason 
than it costs more to maintain a home. The standard 
of living is such that it brings expense with it. 

Whether the added cost makes better soldiers only 
a war could demonstrate. There has been enough 
experience, however, to show that the soldiers of the 
United States rank with the best in’ the world. In 
a time of crisis they rise to the occasion. They are 
able to do this because at all times they are treated 
not as servile menials, but as citizens, engaged in the 
performance of a splendid civic duty. It pays to pay 
a little more for an army, or for anything else that 
is worth having.—Miama Herald. 
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Thoughts on New Developments 


By Major Owen R. 


DISTINGUISHED business 
man and eminently successful 
officer, in connection with 

was probably the most compre- 
and able investigation ever 
taken of a military matter in 
story, stated in substance that, 

lt is the age old ery of youth against 
straint imposed by the maturer 
Doubtless he was 


9? 


ement of age. 
aware that age is youth and 
th is age in a particular case more 
result of environment and ex- 
rience than because of relative hard 


wipters and summers. 


Meredith, C. W. S. 


most striking and well known. The 
final measuring stick of new auxil 
iaries or methods is whether they help 
the doughboy forward. 

In 1910 and for some time previous 
our army, after a fashion, was equipped 
with a machine gun. In 1912 we 
changed to a machine rifle. Our Field 
Service Regulations covered the ma 
chine gun with the statement that it 
was a weapon of opportunity. A few 
years later it was used at every ‘‘op- 


, 


portunity’’ and throughout the war 
was perhaps the hardest nut to be 


eracked in overcom- 





Fundamentally, of 
ise, youth is im- 
pulsive and age con- 
vative. It must be 
mitted that the 
‘le judgment of 
neither is likely to 
entirely sound 


ing resistance. 


To dismiss any well- Witle these mas 
conceived new depart- still 
ture in the method of 
waging war without 
careful consideration is 
to court the forerunner 
to huge war debts 


be much honest 
difference of opinion 
as to the best combi- 
nation and organiza 
tion for automatic 


weapons, their place 





e at the same 
admitting that that of age is by 
far the better guide in the general 
On oceasion this view must be 
tered considerably, and mostly with 
rence to new developments of any 
It is always well to keep in 
ind that revolutionary progress has 
{ten been the result of new ideas con- 
ed by men who were considered 

er, or worse. 

So far as armies are concerned the 
asi¢ principle in all development has 
to inerease the disabling power 
men, and by mechanical means. 
advent of fire arms is the best 
tiple and as a recent ease that of 
tomatie weapons is perhaps the 


in all modern armies 
is a fixture. The danger now may be 
not that we will not use them enough 
but that we will use them for purposes 
for which they are not suited. The 
pendulum certainly took a long swing 
in a short time. How much further 
will it go in the age old building of a 
fighting unit around fire power? Is 
the shoulder weapon moving towards 
a supporting role for the machine 
rifle? In other words, will the squad 
of the future have one or two machine 
rifles and the other members be armed 
with an auto-loading shoulder rifle for 
the purpose of supporting and advane 
ing the machine rifles up to the stag 
where the doughboy always finishes? 
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Can any such scheme enable the In- 
fantry soldier to close on his enemy 
with fewer losses than have fallen to 
If the develop- 
ment of fire arms and automatic wea- 


his lot in the past? 


pons points any lessons they certainly 
lead towards basic minor tactics re- 
volving around small units and in- 
tense fire power. Great armies of 
nations who take preparedness more 
seriously than our own have adopted 
such a principle. It may be pertinent 
to wonder how much of sentiment, 
tradition, and conservatism the 
doughboy of the future will pay for 
in currency not measured by purchas- 


ing value. 


CRIES IN WILDERNESS UNHEEDED 

Prior to the World War some of our 
officers were strong advocates of the 
machine gun, but they made little 
headway at home. Practically nothing 
in the way of sound machine gun em- 
ployment developed during the World 
War which was not advocated or 
which would not have been advocated 
by these officers had their cries in the 
wilderness carried more weight. The 
ideas of at least one of them were con- 
sidered favorably in Germany, and re- 
sults of German development are too 
well known to merit repetition. It 
should be noted that Germany in this 
ease built upon sound principles with- 
out waiting to prove the particular 
As will be pointed out 
later, she did not follow this practice 
in another instance and may have lost 
the war thereby. 

The development of small arms 
ammunition in our service has looked 
largely to target range accuracy and 
stopping power. The World War 
indicated that the rifle would not be 


case in war. 
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very useful beyond 600 ya) 


ang 


probably not at all beyond 1.909 
yards. It is self-evident that max; 
mum accuracy is desirable, always 
provided that more advani geous 
features are not sacrificed to this end. 
ixtreme accuracy and extreme rang, 


are closely related and both invyolye 
flat trajectories with a corresponding 
loss of close support in overhead fir 
ing. They may also be said, in a 
involve 
weapons with a resulting increase of 
weight. For example, a weapon using 
ammunition with an effective range of 
2,000 yards probably will be heavier 
than one using ammunition with an 
effective range of 1,000 yards, even 
though the ealiber be the same. In 
the case of a rifle the man earrying it 
must provide for the extra weight in- 
volved in having power which he can 
not use effectively. It is hard to ex- 
aggerate the seriousness of the weight 
problem, particularly as applied to th: 
load now hung on the doughboy. 


measure, to more powerful 


REDUCED CALIBER OF RIFLE 

A shoulder rifle with reduced cali 
ber and range scems to offer an op 
portunity for a considerable weight 
reduction, and in an all-important 
place. A machine rifle using the same 
ammunition, with an effective rang 
of 1,000 to 1,500 yards, and a machin 
gun of the same or slightly larger 
saliber and an effective range of 3,500 
to 4,000 yards are other 
which offer plenty of field for favor 
able consideration. There seems littl: 
tactical reason for weapons and am- 
munition suitable for ranges at which 
probability of effective use is and will 
remain non-existent. Effective com- 
bat fire by small arms at ground tar 


weapons 





Thoughts on 
nd 3,500 yards is mostly in 
of faney and places its chief 
ipon hope. 
machine gun field rests the 
present possibility of a maxi- 
etive method for antiaircraft 
me form of this fire which 
shotgun instead of a rifle pat- 
the target will unquestionably 
for many more hits in a given 
other words, several projec- 
riving simultaneously give a 
chance for hits on a fleeting 
rget than the same number arriving 
i ssively. 
’ersonnel involved is also a factor. 
mounting four machine guns for 
iaireraft work so as to fire them 
single trigger and using a 
aiming device, the personnel 
quired would not greatly exceed 


fourth of 


guns mounted singly. 


those necessary with 
Training 
simplified. 
but 


one target at a time, exist of course 


jour 


and supply matters are 


Disadvantages, such as engaging 


but they seem outweighed by the in- 


reased effectiveness and decreased 


personnel elements. 


ON TANKS AND GAS 


Tanks and gas are matters which 
nations on opposite sides of the World 
War may still look back upon with 


‘might have ‘ 


been”’ thought. 
| means were first used on an ex- 
perimental seale and then frantic ef- 
forts made to employ them in over- 
whelming quantities. It is interesting, 
and enlightening, to muse on what 
might have been’’ had either tanks 


or gas been extensively used in the 


lirst instanee with a full appreciation 


of their effeets. After all it is the 
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VERY 
far produced is dependent for 

the 
with 
other arms, and in particular with 
Artillery. 
planes must rely upon Infantry to 


mee han a al de vir € $80 


its most effective use upon 


closest possible association 


Infantry and Aero- 
prevent the enemy from overrun- 
ning their aerodromes, and, de- 
spite their increasing range and 
versatility of action, are clearly 
incapable in themselves of bring- 
ing about a decision. Tanks re 
quire the closest artill« ry support 
to enable them to reach their ob- 
jectives without falling victims to 
the enemy’s artillery, and are de- 
pendent upon the Infantry to hold 
they have won. 

Field Marshal Sir Douglas Haig 


the position 




















same old story of carrying out a de 
cision vigorously once the decision has 
been made. There appears to be ample 
evidence that expert advice was not 
lacking in the case of gas, but con- 
trary to her policy with machine guns 
the 
gas in war before attempting to take 


Germany chose to prove use of 
full advantage of the method. As wars 


ure measured, it is doubtful whether 
a nation ever lost as great an oppor 
tunity. * 

The whole subject of gas and chemi- 
cal warfare is a delicate one and there 
is no object here to interject contro- 
The fact 


that however binding the wording of 


versial matters. remains 
treaties may be or become, and our 
nation would zealously guard them, 
chemical warfare is a serious threat 
and a 

measure. 


thoroughly practicable war 


Of the means by which it 
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might be employed against us that by the following, standing alo: 
airplanes is the greatest menace. The a class by themselves: ‘Ii 
platitude that gas has never been em- been done,’’ and ‘‘It has al) 


S ne 


ployed by airplanes in war is not only done this way.’’ As usual the do r 
idle but dangerous. It is the plainest boy stands to pay the big price and} 
common sense to state that all well should **jolly well’? know what ji 
trained troops should have and keep all about. 


a comprehensive understanding and It is not unusual to hear the refer. 
appreciation of the possibilities, and ence to new developments of « v kind 
particularly the practicabilities, of as **bunk,’’ either by word or actioy 
chemical warfare. Of all the poor Such a frame of mind is th: logical 


reasons ever advanced for anything forerunner to huge war debts 


D 


Human Power in Defense 


ISCUSSION of ‘‘wars in the fu- offensive devices during the World 

ture,’’ gives writers a chance to War, it remains a fairly well under. 
predict regarding the way in which stood fact that the war was ‘‘called 
great fighting will be done when na-_ off’’ when the aggressors found them- 
tions again appeal to armed forces for selves confronted by greater numbers 
settlement of argument. Some ‘‘au- of men, with guns, on the opposite 
thorities’’ have lately been quoted as_ side... . 
declaring that future wars will be won Nations build forts and battleships 
by the Infantry, and other 


ce 


military and bombing planes, and endeavor to 
experts’’ are suggesting that ma- keep an interest well developed 
chinery will be the means employed in transportation and supplies. It is th 
deciding who shall reign or not reign business of the War Department and 
in lands of the earth. The question is the Navy Department to study and 
left rather ‘‘in the air,’’ and this is plan, for the next war. . 

not intended for a reference to avia- But all of these things would fail 
tion. The probability is that men and utterly if there was not behind the 
guns will win the next war, as they ‘‘machinery’’ millions of men ready to 
have won all the wars since men fought shoulder the rifle—or smal! machin 


with sticks and stones. gun which some authority expects th 
While there is great evidence next doughboy to carry—and step | 

brought up to show the enormous the front... . . 

amount of damage done by artillery Men and guns win wars.— /"/0 


and the extensive use of all manner of Times-Union. 
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By Captain Francis G. Bonham, /nfantry 


\VING given the class the ma- 
terial for thinking an instruc- 
tor is confronted with a second 
m: training the class to think. 
are various definitions for the 
ord ‘‘think.’’ The definition to which 
reference is made here is: The dis- 
eovery of relations among facts, ob- 
or ideas. For thousands of years 
ple saw apples fall from trees to 
eround yet it remained for New- 
ton to diseover the relation between 
falling apples and the great principle 
of gravity. He was a thinker. 
It is vitally impor- 


viet 8 


questions. The question, ‘‘Where is 
the front sight of your rifle?’’ calls 
for thought. The man must know the 
barrel, the relation between barrel and 
front and the both 
parts in order to answer. In tactics, 
which is largely concerned with the 
application of principles and* partieu- 
larly with less definite relations, there 
are unlimited possibilities for applying 
the question method. The question, 
‘“‘What do you do?’’, 
thought. In a well prepared situation 
there The 

weighing of known 


sight names of 


encourages 


are many possibilities. 





tant that all poten- 
leaders be trained 
time to 

think. The process is 
i slow one; it eannot 
e sped up. As soon 
as war becomes immi- 
nent the importance 


in peace 


How do you proceed to 
give those whom you are 
instructing a stimulus to 
individual thought? This 
article gives some well- 
digested ideas in answer 


and probable condi 
tions and the final se- 
lection of a plan re- 
quire thought. In this 
process lies the prin- 
the 
problem in 
peace time. 


value of 
tactical 


cipal 





of time as a factor in 
training inereases enormously. Then 
men must be trained quickly in execu- 
tion. The thinkers must have been de- 
veloped before this stage is reached. 

There are certain definite means by 
which men ean be taught to reason, to 
think. A man thinks, for example, 
when planning to accomplish any mis- 
sion. So simple a problem as digging 
a post hole requires thought. By as- 
signing missions and leaving, within 
limits, details of exeeution to the 
leader in charge we cause him to think. 
As in many places leadership and 
traming here overlap. 

\ man thinks, too, when answering 





Nor does the prob- 
lem need to be an intricate one. Innum- 
erable simple situations involving the 
actions of two scouts can easily be de- 
vised. 
seouts will learn to do what they must 


In solving these situations the 


do in combat if they are to function 
efficiently —to think. 

Since, however, the thinking process 
is at least as important as the action 
taken it is not enough to ask merely, 
‘“What do you do?’’ 
which led to the 
brought 


The reasoning 
must be 
This is 
the addition of ‘‘Why?’’ 
Here, then, is a principle: Whenever 
the situation permits add, ‘‘Why?’’ 


decision 


out and discussed. 


done by 


e first installment of this article was contained in the October INFANTRY JOURNAL. 
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Another point with respect to asking 
the instructor 
says, ‘‘Jones, what do you do?’’ As 


questions. Suppose 
soon as the other members of the group 


hear Jones’ called they stop 
thinking and wait for Jones’ reply. If 
on the other hand the instructor omits 


the name, everybody is thinking, be- 


hame 


cause no one knows who will be ealled 
Hence, the question should be 
stated first and then, later, an indi- 
vidual answer should be required. 


on. 


But even this scheme will not insure 
thought by all members of the group. 
Some will take a chance on not being 
required to answer, others will still be 
going around in circles mentally and 
will stop thinking when Jones is called 
on. Therefore it is often advisable to 
have members of the class write the 
Then when 
the instructor is ready he calls on one 


answer to the question. 


member of the group to read what he 


has written. Especially with large 


classes of certain types of men, in cer- 


tain subjects, this is a highly efficient 


method. 
Sometimes, as a variation, good re- 
sults can be obtained by having all 


the class simul- 
taneously. When teaching nomencla- 
ture, for example, the instructor points 
to a part and asks: ‘‘What is the 
name of this?’’, then has all reply at 
the same time. A requisite to the use 
of this method is, however, that the 


class must be thoroughly interested. 


members of answer 


MAKING POINTS OF CONTACT 


An instructor can increase the in- 
terest of his class by making frequent 
points of contact between the subject 


and members of the class. 
By ‘‘points of contact’’ are meant 


points common to both the subject and 


The Military 


[Instructor 


the class. Suppose, for exan 
instruction is being given in {he gyb. 
ject of flank combat patrols. The fo}. 


lowing statements serve to tic in the 


, that 


subject and the class: ‘‘As leader of 
the combat patrol on the left flank of 
your company, failure to act properly 


would, in this ease, have resulted jy 


many casualties to the men of your 
company.’’ Or, ‘Failure of your pa- 
trol to oceupy that hill would have 


meant the defeat of your battalion.” 
The facet 
home to each 


is thus brought forcibly 


man being instructed 
that he must learn how to conduct a 
flank combat patrol because his actions 
may mean the success or failure of his 
battle. He is thus 
made to realize forcibly the value of 
the subject to him individually 
This principle is applicable to every 
Much thought is 
often required to find and determin 


organization in 


subject and class. 


how best to make points of contact but 
it can always be done. 


AROUSING LAGGING INTERES 


Interest lagging due to such w 
avoidable causes as excessive heat o! 
fatigue may often be aroused by ques 
tioning members of the group being 
trained on points that have been co\ 
ered or by having members of th 
group conduct a review of work that 
has previously been taken up. 
Lagging interest during a period o! 
close order drill may, 
often be aroused by giving an inco! 
demonstration of a_ well-know! 
and asking men in 


for exampl 


rect 


ranks to 


movement 
point out any errors made. It mai 


often be aroused, too, by requiring 


private soldiers to instruct the grou 
in some such simple point as the riff 
salute. The other men of the rou] 


even though tired, will ordinat Y 
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Trained Instructors Are Needed in Our Peace-Time Army 


r civilian components require the best efforts of Regular Army instructors for 
eir brief periods of military training. The picture shows a review of the C. M. 
C. at Fort Thomas, Ky., conducted by the 10th Infantry in 1926. 


attention to the training in this beach combat the instructor gives the 

‘he instructor, by asking other group tactical situations verbally, he 

n ranks if they noted any errors, should not assume that everybody 

then further increase interest. understands and remembers what was 

y, in a brief eritique he can drive said. Usually several men in the group 

he principal points brought out. will not thoroughly understand the 

ean call on another member of situation even though it is repeated. 

group to give instruction in the By asking a few questions of the class 

subject immediately after the the instructor will quickly cause every 

first man has completed his work, re- one to grasp all points covered and 

ng questions and the critique until will thus build the foundation that is 

he second man has finished. needed if the problem is to be of real 

(his method ean be applied alike value. 

subjeets of training. Nor is the A similar procedure following lee 

so taken lost because every man tures or informal talks is essential to 

group, being interested, learns insure a thorough understanding by 
ng. the class of what was covered. 

n in teaching such subjects as When a member of the class asks 

principles, jungle combat or a question the instructor should not 
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be drawn into one of those e) 


UNIT training program cussions with which all instructors 

must take cognizance of the familiar. On the other han. if }y 
fact that the specific preparation says: “‘What are your reasons for jo 
of officers, noncommissioned offi- taking the patrol over that rouie?” 
cers and certain specialists as in- places the burden of proof on the sty 
structors is a fundamental re- dent, thus causing him to thi: And 
quirement. This is true of all if later he asks: ‘‘What route wou 
units, whether of the Regular you lead the patrol ove 
Army, National Guard or Reserve, ““Why?’’, he will cause all of th 
and it continues to be true points involved to be brought out, a 
throughout a war because of the the same time insuring some thought af 
unit and replacement training least by the questioner. 


that characterizes pauses in active 


ENCOURAGING DISCUSSION 
operations. The speed and value " gcd . 




















of the training will be in direct Discussion among members of th 
proportion to the ability of offi- class should be encouraged as a means 
cers, noncommissioned officers, of training them to think. If in tl 
and specialists as instructors. above situation, for example, the in 
They be inherently good men as structor calls on another member oi 
commanders, or leaders, or oper- the class for his opinion of the actions 
atives, and still be deficient as in- and reasons of the student who ask 
structors. Having learned a sub- the question he will probably develo 
ject, they still have to learn to considerable discussion. 
teach it.—‘‘Training Manage- Properly handled, this will mea 
ment,’’ by Bijornstad. thinking by members of the class. h 
terest will surely follow. The discus 
sion, should not, however, be permitted 


reply to it if he is ignorant of the to degenerate into a wrangle. Whe 
answer or no member of the class can the main points involved have been 
answer. If he does not know the brought out, the discussion should b 
answer he should say so at once. He ended by a brief critique, in which th 
should then ask if anyone in the elass_ points for and against each solutio 
knows it. If he does know the answer offered are covered and the opinion of 
he should nevertheless require a mem- the instructor in the matter given. Th’ 
ber of the class to reply. Thus he tactful handling of such situations wil! 
causes the class to think and keeps the aj] for the instructor’s knowledge 0! 
members alert and interested. the art of instructing, but the results 


Sometimes it is advisable for the in- will more than repay him for an 
structor to answer a question asked efforts of preparation. 
him by a member of the group, by a 


question. Suppose, for example, he is TACTFUL CORRECTION OF MISTAKES 
asked the question: ‘‘Why would you The instructor should seldom tell 
lead the patrol over that route?’’. student that he is wrong or that his 


If he makes a direct reply he may solution is incorrect. In all except suc! 
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il subjects as close order drill 
marksmanship decisions to do 
hings or act in a certain way 
Men 
ely resent being told outright 
are in error where opinions 
lved. The same results ean be 
without the undesirable 
hy bringing up situations which 
ise the student to discover his 
r himself. 


| on individual opinion. 


ustrate: Suppose in a patrol 
roblem the leader has his patrol enter 
suspected building without proper 
itions for covering the men who 
Instead of saying, ‘‘ That 
You should have had men 
position ready to cover the men who 
tered the building,’’ 


rst go 1M. 


WI g. 


the instructor 
cht say: ‘*When your patrol was 
rty yards from the building it was 
ired into by men concealed inside. 
‘our of your men were hit. Could you 
avoided this?’’ 

If he fails to get the point, then, the 
instruetor should eall on someone else 
for an opinion as to the proper action. 

however, the situation brought up is 

ear, and the principle involved is one 
with whieh the student is familiar, he 
will usually diseover his mistake. He 
will then remember that principle for 
| time, will feel that he discovered 
mistake himself and will conse- 
tly feel better about the incident 
had the instructor told him: 

That is wrong.’’ 


‘his prineiple ean, in a small way, 


he applied even in elose order drill 
and rifle marksmanship. Suppose, for 
example, that a man makes an error 
i his position. Instead of correcting 
iim continually you ean drive the 

ome by taking the incorrect 


‘ 


position he does and asking him to tel! 
you what is wrong. 


PERSONAL FACTORS 


It is not, however, sufficient to com- 
plete success in instructing that an 
officer or noncommissioned officer fol- 
low mechanically the methods of train- 
ing previously outlined in this article. 
There are certain personal 
which must be considered. 

In order that an instructor may in- 
erease his instructional efficiency he 
should, whenever possible, have some- 
one to criticize his work. 

All of us make mistakes daily. 


factors 


We 
progress or we retrogress; there is no 
standing still. It is difficult and often 
impossible to detect mistakes which we 
make but which are instantly apparent 
to others. The surest way to develop 
is to hav2 someone criticize our work, 
to consider then impartially the criti- 
cism offered and to change accordingly, 
The first 
step we should constantly insure by 
inviting frank criticism. 


if the criticism seems good. 


An impartial 
consideration of this criticism will then 
furnish a basis for future improve- 
ment. 


CORRECT ATTITUDE OF INSTRUCTOR 


Indifference on the part of any mem- 
ber in a group during instruction is 
usually the fault of the instruetor. 
Few men will be interested 
order drill indifferently 
Few men will lack interest in 
order drill that is well conducted. As 
has been pointed out one of the instrue- 
tor’s main problems is to present his 
subject or conduct training in a 
that will arouse and hold the interest 
of the class. Failure to solve this prob- 
lem properly will invariably make for 


in close 
conducted. 


close 


way 
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indifference in the class. Disciplinary sareasm or ridicule. Ques 
action against men who are or who seem foolish to the instructor wh, 
appear to be indifferent during train- familiar with the training, »/t¢ 
ing is the last resort. Before taking asked in all seriousness. A careag 
such action the instructor should use’ reply, or a reply which in 


W 
every means that he knows about to in- makes the questioner seem ridicy 
sure interest in the work. is always a boomerang. Nothing y 

In this connection he should assume so quickly destroy the instructor’ 
that the members of his class want to prestige, as this method of dealing wit 
learn. The instructor who suspects situations, no matter what the sit 
a spirit of indifference toward his in- ations are. 
struction usually by word or sign be- 
trays his feelings. The reaction then A CALM ATTITUDE ESSENTIA! 
is fatal. Suspicion begets indifference ; There will be oceasions when the rea 
confidence begets interest. The in- or apparent ignorance of men being 
structor who suspects no one, errs on trained will annoy the instructor. 
the side of safety, if in so doing he such occasions it will be entirely to his 
errs at all. advantage to conceal any annoyane 

mepiscusanne wacemane that he may feel. If he makes it a 


rule always to be calm under all ei 
cumstances he will always be complet 
master of any situation that arises ar 
he will retain the respect of all wit! 


However, it is not sufficient that he 
have confidence in his class; he must 
also be enthusiastic about his instrue- 
tion if it is to be successful. If he is 


. ; whom he deals. 
not naturally interested in a subject 


sy ing ‘ard his class 
he should make every effort to work By adopting toward his cla 
up interest, he should become enthu- 


siastie about it. Enthusiasm usually 


mental attitude just discussed he wi 
make his training problem easier and 


. : ‘ , . _ s aril Gna hie i 
follows ‘an understanding of the pur- far more pleasant, he will find his i 


pose of instruction. In one ease it may terest in even the dryest subjects 
be to train men to execute movements Towing day by day, and he will be r 
as individuals; in another, to execute warded by results far more satisfac 
the movements and to instruct others in tory than he ean possibly obtain if his 
their execution. A thorough knowledge mental attitude is otherwise. 

of his subject from the viewpoint of In all training the instructor should 
the class will further increase an in- give breaks from time to time. Inter 
structor’s interest. Finally, knowledge ested men work under high tension. No 
of men and how they think, that is, a one can hold interest during long 
knowledge of psychology, will make his _ periods of uninterrupted training. This 
problem still more interesting. With- seems obvious yet officers and noncon 
out the enthusiasm that naturally fol-  missioned officers may be found drag 
lows such interest he cannot hope to ging a group of men through thirty o! 
interest others, nor should he expect forty minutes of close order drill wit! 
others to feel an interest that he him- no rest. Sometimes this is due to sheer 


self lacks. ignorance of psychology, sometimes ! 


In any event he should never use forgetfulness due to the instructor 





The 


But the effect 
either case. 


terest. is the 


lering the example of close 
ill, ten minutes or less of train- 
wed by two minutes of com- 

will be far more valuable 
enty minutes training followed 
And for the pur- 


e command should be ‘‘Rest,’’ 


minutes rest. 


Ease. ’”’ 


PREPARATION OF SUBJECT 
nstructor should not blame any 

nability to instruct on personality. 

Instru 

instructor requires special study and 


eting is an art. To become an 


thought. 


Army officers and noneom- 
missioned officers are constantly in- 
structing yet few seem to think that 
ny special study of the subject is 
No one was ever born a 
good instruetor. Every poor instrue- 


eeessSa ry. 


tor by study and thought can greatly 
himself. If the 
will apply the principles covered above 

e will find that personality as a fae- 
tor will largely disappear. 

That an instructor must know his 
subject thoroughly is fundamental. The 
meaning of the statement is, however, 
The usually 
accepted meaning is to know the con- 
tents of the text. 
important but it is by no means final: 
knowing the subject from the view- 
point of the class expresses the intend- 
ed meaning better. 


improve instructor 


not always understood. 


This is, of course, 


The complete preparation of a sub- 
ject ineludes: 

a. Reading the text in order to ob- 

in a general impression, at the same 

visualizing everything described. 

b. Reading a second time, closing the 

text at the end of each paragraph and 

summarizing what has been read. Make 

mental pietures of each deserip- 
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tion, see the thing actually done by 
human beings. 

ec. Analyzing each part of the sub 
ject matter and determining the rela 
tion of each part to each and to the 
whole. 

d. Analyzing each part of the sub- 
ject matter from the viewpoint of what 
the members of the class need to know 
about it. 

e. Preparing an outline of the sub 
ject, listing points in the order best 
suited for the particular purpose. This 
outline then serves as notes for refer 
ence in training and for future pre 
sentation of the subject. 

f. Finally, working out concrete ex 
amples or illustrations to make clear 
all general rules and principles. 

Preparation in this or in a similar 
manner will go far toward making the 
instructor master of his subjects and 
will lay an essential foundation for the 
proper application of the principles of 
instructing discussed herein. 


STUDY OF PRINCIPLES OF INSTRUCTING 
A course of instruction in the art of 
instructing will alone not give the in 
structor the needed grasp of this sub- 
ject. The following method is sug- 
gested as an aid to the end desired: 

a. Memorize the principles. 

b. Prepare examples in several dif- 
ferent subjects to show their applica- 
tion. 

c. Review the principles frequently. 

d. When starting to instruct forget 
the principles of instructing and con- 
eentrate on the subject being taught. 

e. At the end of the day review the 
prineiples of instructing and check 
those violated. 

f. Add to the list any new principles 
discovered or 


amendments to any 


otherwise learned. 





The 


In some such way as this the instrue- 
tor can quickly learn these principles 
so that he wil] apply them more or less 
without conscious effort. 


CONDITIONS AFFECTING PREPARATION 


In the preparation by the military 
instructor of a subject he should first 
consider the conditions under which 
his instruction is to be given. Some of 
these conditions are: 


I. Amount of time available— 
1. War time 
a. Regular Army: First draft, 1 
to 3 months; other drafts, 3 to 
12 months. 
b. Training camps. 
months. 
2. Peace time— 
a. Regular Army, ” 
b. Training camps, 1 month, 
ec. R. O. T. C. schools, ? 
II. Nature of Class— 
1. Officers— 
a. No military experience, 
b. Six months or more experience, 
2. Enlisted men— 
a. Recruits, 
b. Old soldiers. 
3. Students— 
a. R. O. T. C.: Schools or camps, 
b. C. M. T. camps. 
III. Object— 
1. To impart information primarily 
to first draft. 
2. Other than (1)— 
a. To impart information, 
b. To train to think, 
c. To train to instruct others. 
IV. Size of class— 
V. Nature of instruction— 
1 Nomenclature (no opinion), 
2. Drill (some opinion), 
3. Tactics (largely opinion). 


1 month. 3 


TRAINING INSTRUCTORS 


Sooner or later every officer be- 
comes concerned with the problem of 
teaching officers or enlisted men how to 
instruct. As a man’s ability to in- 
struct increases he comes to know bet- 
ter the most important factor in battle, 
the human element. With this knowl- 
edge goes a developed sense of self- 
confidence, a stronger belief in his own 
ability, and a better knowledge of how 


Military 


Instructor 
to handle men. A desire to accept pe. 
sponsibility and to act in une) 
situations follow naturally. We 
need of leaders who have initiatiy.. W, 
develop this initiati, 
teaching our leaders the art of inst 


ing. 


ean best 


Our problem when teaching 
to instruct is: first, to 
the fundamental principles, and 
ondly, to supervise their app! 
of these principles. The question arises 
as to whether it is better to take up 
these principles en masse by means 
lectures and conferences, and the 
diseuss their application daily, 07 
take them up one or two at a tim 
lowing each period of daily instruc 
tion by noncommissioned officers, wit 
all principles have been covered 


reach 1 em 


METHODS TO BE USED 
The latter method is recommended 
The following example illustrates how 
it should be applied, if adopted. As 
sume that Sergeant Smith when teac! 
ing ‘‘Right Face’’ during the clos 
order drill period explained the mow 
ment before demonstrating it and r 
peated the words of the training regu 
lations while so doing. In 
critique later these mistakes should ! 
used as a basis for discussing with al! 
noncommissioned officers of the com 
mand the principles regarding the 
order in which such work as this should 
be taken up and the use by an instruc 
tor of his own words in explanations 
More specifically, each principle vio 
lated should be discussed, and the ap 
plication of each when teaching 
‘*Right Face’’ should be shown. The 
reasons which made a statement 0! |! 
principles possible should be give! 
And, finally, in other periods of trai 
ing these principles should be driven 


a brief 
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repetition and by pointing thus applying the principle of taking 
they apply in different sub- up only one point or step at a time. 

In time the instructional ability Thus by using conerete examples 

noncommissioned personnel of from instruction actually given the 

nization will be greatly im- few, simple principles of instructing 

that every, noncommissioned officer 


: should know ean quickly be taught. 
probable that the same prin- rier PF ee en ee 


ere violated by other instruc- a 
ring the same period. If such , ; . 
No effort has been made in these 


two short articles to treat exhaustively 
the subject of instructing. Rather only 
those principles which seemed most 
important and applicable to daily 
training were considered. It is hoped 


ns were noted they should be 
sed at the same time the others 
Perhaps other principles were vio- 
the same or other noneommis- 

d officers in the same period. If 
would be advisable to take these that the suggestions made may prove 
ter. Otherwise the instructor can- of some slight assistance to those In- 


lates will probably become confused fantry officers who, lacking such assist 


| as a result will lose interest. Note ance, have sought in vain for some 


hat the instruetor in charge is guiding light. 


D 


Common Sense Demands Adequate Defense 


Those in responsible authority ask only a very rea- 
sonable program for our military establishment, but 
the efficiency and interest of the personnel cannot be 
maintained without a certain permanency. Congress 
and the country at large are in favor of such an or- 
ganization and only a small, unimportant, but vocifer- 
ous minority opposes it, generally for its own ulterior 
purposes. Our experience in the past can not be 
ignored. The situation at home now and in the future 
demands the maintenance of a highly developed 
nucleus; or our own position in the world demands it, 
and common sense demands it. There can be no 
earthly justification for saving a few millions of dol- 
lars a year on the Army during peace if as a conse- 
quence we must spend many billions in an emergency 
in an attempt to make up deficiencies, and invariably 
this has been the consequence. The difference between 
an adequate and an inadequate system is not sufficient 
to warrant the risk. There isa point below which we 
cannot go without most serious results, and we have 
reached that point.—General. John J. Pershing, Oct. 
9, 1926. 





French War Doctrines and Plans 


By Lieutenant Colonel J. 








rs) N my article in last month’s 
b4 INFANTRY JOURNAL I discussed 
O02) the manner in ‘which the 


French War Plan No. XVII was exe- 
cuted the World War; then re- 
viewed the fundamentals of the French 
strategic doctrine down to 1890. 
From 1890 to 1910, the ‘‘defensive- 
offensive’’ 


in 


school dominated military 
A feature of this doctrine 
was the necessity for a strong strategic 
advanced guard which would ‘‘pin 
down the enemy while the commander 
prepared and delivered his 


thought. 


decisive 


M. Scammell, Cal. N. GC. 


tween Chaumont and Neufcha 
either flank, armies were pla 


i, 


on the right near Epinal supported |) 
another between Lure and Luxey 
and two armies on the left. on 
between Bar-le-Due and _ Saint 


Menehould and the other at Rk 
This disposition was devised to mak 


elms 


possible either a defensive or an offen 


sive campaign. Alternative details 
were provided in ease of a Germa: 
neve! 


attack in any eas 
was expected to come from the direc 


violation of Belgian neutrality ; 
theless the main 





blow with his main ___ " ___—ss tion of Metz 
mass of maneuver.’’ : In February, 1892 
: Bitter and long was the ob 
Although the French . . na came the Frane 
. contest in French mili- ; 
regulations of the ; Russian alliance 
tary circles over the sly , ; 
time did not mention . ‘ ; This led to Plan XII 
proper strategie doctrine 
the general advanced ’ . < which was based 
for the war with Ger- ; 
guard, that the alibi t] “offensi upon an immediat 
. anv; 1e€ omensive . , 
conception dominated Oe offensive. Plan XIII 


the views of the high 


from the start” prevailed 


of 1895 expressed th 





shown — 
by the war plans of the period. 

Plan X came into effect in May of 
1889. 


command is 


The covering forces were to be 
supported by an advanced guard of 
the army capable of acting offensively 
from the fifth day of mobilization. 
This was a tentative plan until a more 


- + 
carefully matured one could be devised, 


and this was Plan XI of 1890 in which 
the covering foree and advanced guard 
elements were reduced from eighteen 
corps to nine. The disposition of the 
Armies of the Northeast was as fol- 
lows: The central group was composed 
of three armies, two of which were in 
the first line between Charmes and 
Commercy, and the third in reserve be- 


eurrent ideas of ¢o\ 
ering forces, advanced guards and : 
mass of maneuver. But no idea \ 
passive defense was considered : just as 
soon as numbers, transportation and 
training gave the least justification for 
entertaining the idea the French wa! 
plans were based upon an immediat 
and resolute offensive. And emphasis 
upon this consideration grew stronge! 
day by day. 

It is of importance to note for tu 
ture reference that in Plan XIV 6 
1898 the reserve formations heretofor 
used in the army corps were taken ou! 
to conserve staffs and were organized 
into independent reserve 
Only active units were now to be en 


div sions 





* The first installment of this article was published in the October INFANTRY JOURNA! 
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the first line’and the number 
was reducéd from seven to 
army was to be stationed at 
d was to constitute the gen- 
need guard. Three other 
re grouped in the area | . 

. ’ Jt — vERDUN 
Neufchateau and Commerecy. : G 


~~. 
= Ye) Se 
, 


ometTz 


~ 
army was stationed around 


The reserve divisions were 
n three groups in the second 


103 changed political conditions 
a modification of the war 
ily might be counted among 
ile enemies, and relations with 
were strained. Hence, Plan 
d for a sort of ‘‘position in FRENCH WAR PLAN No.Xl; 
ess,’’ a central grouping which oe : 
respond to the different possi- 
tualities and leave the hands of 
mmander-in-ehief free to adopt 
ver maneuver might be required. 
neral advaneed guard was praew———————— 


in such a war plan. Hence, we The Armies of the Northeast were di- 
vided into three groups by Plan XI, 
with a reserve of two corps available 
toward the Eastern frontier: from the Italian front. In this plan of 
the five corps around Epinal, concentration the main Gernman attack 

a , was expected to come from the direc- 
four corps in the center in the tion of Metz 


of Toul and Naney, and one 


ree armies in the first line ori- 


eft of five corps facing Metz 


the heights of the Meuse. In woah. | Lute - 
SEDAN Doves) m 


Pp 
rps centrally loeated and able to overs © 


nforeed by three groups of re- @ranis emme “S.. % 
divisions. A fifth army watched 

In 1906, in view of the haunt- 

ng possibility of a German maneuver 





‘ond line there was an army of 


ugh Belgium, a variation was 
to meet such a contingency: 
amine ; : FRENCH WAR PLAN NO XIV 
army eould be concentrated OF 1968 - 1006 
Revigny. Later, in 1907, the 
vas still further modified, the Plan XIV of 1898 provided for one 
P Ar army as a strategic advanced guard, 
concentration shifting north- three in a general line in rear, and a 
sa further protection against a fifth as reserve. Reserve divisions 


P a were grouped in three areas. Cavalry 
o the left flank. corps covered the flanks 
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Plan XV of 1903 discarded the gen- 

eral advanced guard idea, leaving to 

the commander-in-chief whatever 
maneuver might be required 
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Plan XV was modified to provide for 
the eventuality of a German advance 
through Belgium 


French relations 
England led to Plan No. XVI. 
The dominating note in this plan was 
maneuver. The following extract from 
the plan, quoted in the French official 
history,’ gives the spirit in which the 


Improvement of 
with 


plan was conceived: 

A plan of concentration ought to 
satisfy a double condition: embody the 
germ of the maneuver by which the 
commander-in-chief seeks to inaugurate 
his plan of campaign, and foresee as 
clearly as possible the eventualities 
which may be brought forth so that 





*“Tes Armées Francaises dans la Grande Guerre,” 
*See Mermeix, Au Sein Des Commissions, 


political aspect. 
*Tbid., Chap. IX. 


and Pla 
these may not take him by 
in the beginning, he is fo 
mit to the will of the adv: 
Consequently the initial (isposj; 
of the troops on the terrai 
studied above all with a vi 
ble movement, and bearing 
that the value of the co ra 
adopted will depend almost en 
upon the degree of its supp!eness 


POLITICS AND THE AR 


Such were the plans ado 


to 1910. But, before we tu 
cussion of the critical period of 19) 
1911, it would be well to « 


passing that there were oth: 
the 
Politics was active 
The Dreyfus a 
There was dis 
trust between Royalist and Repub 
and between Catholic and Mason. | 
der 


affecting French army at 


time. within 
without the service. 


fair had left its sears. 


General André, as minister of \ 
secret reports were made on offic 
and even upon the political views 
The 


ties were employed to spy on th 


their families. loeal civil aut) 


tary. The use of anonymous denu 
An offic 
1 Rey 


tions was encouraged. 
gain promotion, must be a go 
lican and a strong Anti-Cl 
socialistic 
rampant. The 
that their 
never 

In 


they 


Moreover yacifism 
J 


Socialists were 
vineed German _ prot 
would tolerate a war against 
France. aceordance with th 
refused to sup} 
The Treasury 


refused to allow the 


dogma 
military estimates. 
turn, 
actually accepted by the parliam 
Moreover, in order to curry favor Ww 
the electorate, the deputies had 1 


Tome ler, p. 11. 


Paris, Libraire Ollendorff, 19: 
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the period of field 
i the reserves and 
s that of the terri- 
s. Supplies for a 
were lacking and 
ed was the service 
al officers were 
rebuked subordi- 
ttempting to en- 
pline among the un- 
soldiers permeated 
doe- 
led 


‘lication of alarmisi 


istic, pacifist 


conditions 


ese 





articles, notably 


Ft : 
—-~" “BELGIUM | 
. . 


ld 
i 
) 








Vers un Nouveau 
| an article by Gen- 
ois in the Revue des 


Vondes. The latter 


Plan XVI of 1905 


The dominating idea of the plan of concentration 


was maneuver 





that the army lacked 
that the 
re deteriorating, that 


re- 


if rials, 


tter of promotions re- 
He 
out that, to please the 


d investigation. 


ns, officers were being 

ed in nonmilitary 
nd promoted for their 
teaching the pursuits 
culture, commerce and 
and not for 
proficiency; and he 
which showed 
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dly the German army 
over-shad- 
He concluded by 


that “‘the army is being disor- 


wing and 


he French. 


the of- 
as continuing to grow. 


meanwhile the eult of 


'HE CRIsIs, 1910-1911 


ng to the testimony of Gen- 
eterre given before the com- 
vhich investigated the loss of 
Basin in 1914, the doctrine 


Plan XVI as Modified 


of the Ecole de Guerre had never been 
official, but the 
adopted or rejected it 


commanders 
to 
fact 


army 
according 
the 


remains that class after class of grad 


their wishes. Nevertheless, 


uates carried the doctrine which pre 
vailed there back inte the army, and 
inevitably made its influence felt ; until 
it came to pass that the shortest road 
to preferment lay in conformity with 


it. Now an influential group, as well as 
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French War Plan No. XVII 
This was the plan for concentration of 
the French armies which was in effect 
at the declaration of war in 1914. The 
armies were assembled in the general 
areas and were composed of the units 
as indicated. C stands for corps; CD, 
cavalry divisions; RD, reserve di- 

visions 
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a numerous one, had adopted extreme 
views which were based upon an open 
contempt for history, and their opin- 
ions were gradually coming to replace 
those of the older generation. In 1910 
there was created the Institute of 
Higher Military Studies to train the 
best lieutenant colonels of the general 
staff for high command. These soon 
beeame known as ‘‘cadet-marshals.’’ 
They were the élite of the élite; and 
soon they formed the nucleus and cen- 
ter of general staff influence. 

Now, as General de Selliers de 
Moranville, who wes the chief of staff 
of the Belgian army in 1914, points 
out, the growth of democracy involved 
the consideration that group opinion 
must outweigh individual opinion. 
‘‘The French army,’’ he says, ‘‘was 
subjected to this consequence of a 
democratic régime, and one saw there 





the collective irresponsibility of th 
general staff officers counterbalance 
and at times dominate the generals.”’ 


That is to say, as the military machin 
inereased in size and complexity, no 
longer could a single mind comprehend 
all the details, but the genera! officers 
were forced to rely upon specially 
trained subordinates to assist then 
Not only influence, but often authority 
came to be exercised by general staff 
officers, including authority and i 
fluence over those who were their su 
periors in rank. Many a general was 
willing and eager to please an influe 
tial staff major or captain or even lieu 
tenant. According to de Pierrefeu 
‘Just as there is in a temple a hol) 
of holies, just as the princes of th 
blood are raised above the nobility, » 
among the general staff officers ther 
was a rigid process of selection culn 





Sf 





French War 
the very top in the officers 
Powerful, ambitious, cour- 

d zealous, they were strongly 
a belief in the superiority of 
rticular views over those of 
riors in rank whom they con- 
s old men, and as ‘‘hamper 
er and seold men,’’ and for 
penly they professed contempt. 
jue which eame to be known as 

Young Turks,’’ began to be con- 
its power as early as 1907. 

’ of the new cult was 

Colonel de 


ch priest’ 
Grand- 
who at that time confidently 


Lieutenant 


egulations will be changed. J 
n number of us young officers 

ngly econvineed of the rightness 

ideas and of the superiority 

theories and methods, and we 
rmly resolved that they shall pre- 
despite all and against all. 


NEKAL MICHEL ASSUMES CONTROL 


This sort of thing had been brewing 
for some time when, in 1910, General 
Michel beeame the commander-in-chief 
lesignate for war. That is to say that 
e Was made vice-president of the War 
Council, of which the Minister of War 
s ex-officio president, and as such he 
was charged to prepare himself to 
ommand, in ease of war, the principal 
group of armies: those of the north- 
eastern frontier. 

Among the General’s first acts was 
the supervision of the Picardy ma- 
neuvers of 1910 in which he used re- 
serve units in elose association with 
if the aetive army. To this inno- 
the general staff was opposed, 
ground that it would tend in 

slow down the offensive. In 
er of the same year General 
held maneuvers involving all 
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army corps on the frontier from Metz 
to Belfort, in which Generals Gallieni, 
Foch, Pau, Castelnau and Joffre took 
part, the latter as commander of the 
5. O. SS. As a result of these 
neuvers General Michel was convinced 


ma- 


that there was no hope of an immediate 
this and that the 
Germans must make their main attack 
through Belgium. He stated that 
‘*Germany will not hesitate to use in 
that attack the greater part of 42 ac- 
tive or reserve army corps which today 
she can put in the field.’’ 

Now, there was nothing very aston- 


decision in area, 


ishing in this expectation which today 
we know to have been correct, for as 
early as 1906 Colonel Repington had 
demonstrated quite convincingly that 
it was highly probable that this would 
be the German plan. In 
Strategy,* he said: 


Imperial 


The Germans . . appear to de- 
sire to indulge themselves in the lux- 
ury of a tactical defensive in the 
Reichsland followed by a 
strategical offensive, and it only re- 
mains for the French generals to 
oblige by graciously adapting their 
practice to the German desires, qué 
messieurs les Francais commencement. 


Colonel Repington then referred to 
the prepared which the 
French were so astonished to find in 


1914: 


It will not be a matter for surprise 
if the Germans should prefer to allow 
the French armies to take the initiative 
on this particular front and break their 
necks against prepared positions in the 
opening phases of the war. After- 
wards, of course, the German armies 
would pass to the attack. 


defenses 


COLONEL REPINGTON’S FORECASTS 

Nor was this mere speculation with 
out substantial evidence : Colonel Rep- 
ington had, in addition to other fairl, 


ndon, John Murray, 1906, p. 243, 255 ff. 
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convincing data based upon the Ger- — 
man preparations on the Belgian rr HE offensive wins 
4 i ‘ ‘ de 


frontier, the following: livery of a determini: a 


along the decisive strategy: 
rection. Von Schlieffen 


We may, perhaps, penetrate the 
German brain by study of the third 
volume of the Studien zur Kriegsge- 


schichte und Taktik, recently published stood that that decisive stra 
by the Historical Section of the Great direction, in an operation ajainst | 
General Staff. There are, indeed, no the French, was around 

recipes for victory in this excellent French left flank. His p of | 
treatise, and the leit motiv can only operations is a beautiful illustra 

be discovered by thinking of strategy ees 
while we read of tacties. But we have bon of a plan for ues . 7 
brought before us, with somewhat re- operation. The operation ed, | 
markable persistence, the declaration due to the fact that offensive | 
of Clausewitz that the defensive is action was not maintained along | 


the stronger of the two forms of war, the decisive direction but was | 
though it must only be regarded as ; om 
he i : frittered away on non-decisivy 
the premeditated adjournment of the i , ; 
decisive act’’—that is to say the attack. lines, — Howland, in ‘Mi 
History of the World War.’’ 





But this was more than a military 
problem: it was a problem of states- 
manship. Repington turned to history 
for information regarding the prob- 











ADVANCE THROUGH BELGIUM FOR 


able attitude of the German govern- Similarly, a few years later, Ge 
ment. and he concluded: eral Michel was led to conclude that 


, és nee ~— nl t) 
German theory and German practice It does not om doubtful 

are always frankly opportunist when Belgium will be the main theatr 

war is concerned. The Army must future operations between Franc 


conquer. Nothing else counts. That Germany.’’ Antwerp, he believed 
ig tar ~ * » ‘ ler ‘ . . 
is the German pring iple, and Ge rman would be one of the German objectives 
history confirms it. . . . Germany itil Re Eee wlan | 

: : . Accor. gly arew ) a plan base 
might enter Belgium at the outbreak of Pia et gel 
war . . . if France were to sup- Upon his convictions. He proposed 
ply the slightest motive for such action, concentrate about two-thirds of 
and . . . evenif such pretext were French forces upon the Belgian 


wanting, she might invoke military 
necessity for such a step. Precedents ; 
foreshadow it and military interest the remainder. He planned to . 
might demand it. . . . Inwhatde- force of 490,000 men opposite th 
gree was Denmark saved in 1864 by the frontier between Lille and Avesnes 
Treaty of Guarantee of 1852? She was 280,000 south of the Sambre and Meus 
not saved by treaties; she was attacked 
and dismembered in spite of them. In 
Arve 99) > aT 
what manner was Luxembourg treated ‘%®'Y of 220,000 men around | 
in 1870? Prussia declared that she total of nearly 1,000,000 mer 


tier and hold the Eastern frontier wit! 


between Hirson and Rethel, a) 


ris 


would not ‘‘se considérer comme liée able to meet a threat through Belgiu! 

plus longtemps par aucun considéra- Por the eastern frontier he planned ' 
~olativ yrs hAé * jux- P . my ¢ 

tion relative du grand duché de Lux use 300,000 men of the active arm; 


embourg qui serait de nature a en- , aa 
ig pnd vee ‘ renal be reinforeed later if cireumstan 

traver les opérations de |’armée all- 

emande, ”’ allowed, by the 200,000 on th: 





War 


krench 


and, in addition, territorial 
This plan was not even dis- 
y the minister of war, Messimy, 


erred to it as ‘‘an insanity.’’ 


ADVANCE THROUGH BELGIUM 


the facets are not, as is some- 
that the French 


was so blind or so ill- 


epresented, 
staff 
ed or so stupid as to be igno- 
contemptuous of the threat of 
in turning movement through 
m. As we their 
ins, the general staff had been 
d by such a dread for years. 
1910, it was not that the 
War Couneil ridiculed the idea of Ger- 


have seen in 


And so, in 


violating Belgian neutrality, but 
it refused to credit the idea that 
vould be a complete invasion: it was 
ught that the Germans might very 
selgium a little bit, but 
ieved that they would invade it 


invade 
much. Nor is this view as silly 


first sight appears: closer con- 

leration may lead us to agree that 
s not the French who were stupid, 
the Germans. 


the first place, almost certainly, 








point of 


| ct an operative 
view, the object of defensive 


on is to gain time pending the 
clopment of more 


for 


nsive (e. g. through the arrival 


favorable 
ditions undertaking the 
reinforcements) or to econo- 
forces on a secondary front 
view to 


La concentrating 





erior forces for the decision.— 
l Service Regulations, U. S. 


‘, 1923. 














y Quarterly, Jan., 1924, p. 394. 
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the Germans would find themselves op 
posed by SIX Belgian divisions if the 
invasion were general. while if it were 


confined to the south bank of the 


Meuse the Belgians might. according to 
the German way of looking at things, 
More 


over, any extension of the invasion to 


decide to be philosophic about it. 


ward the coast would be almost certain 


to bring Great Britain into the war 
This, directly, would involve only an 
additional three 
but indirectly it might 


French from the necessity of guarding 


two or army corps; 


release thi 


their coasts and force the Germans to 
pay more attention to their own, thus 
the 


army 


throwing equivalent ot several 
the 


Here, then, we have 


more corps into balance 
against Germany. 
the equivalent of six or seven army 
corps required as the possible price 
of extending north of the Sambre and 
the 


and with the Brit 


Meuse. Moreover, gateway into 
Belgium is narrow ; 
ish and Belgian support taken into 
consideration, the possibility of embar 
rassing the Germans in a defile ap 
peared good: they would almost cer 
tainly be forced to invade Dutch Lim 
burg, thus bringing more troops into 
the field against them. And this was 
no fanciful idea. 

The Moltke the 
Younger state that the German general 


staff did 


through Dutch Limburg; 


memoirs of von 


actually plan to mareh 
and, aceord- 
ing to Captain van Voorst of the Dutch 
general staff,® the I Army had maps is 
sued for that march in 1914 along th 
roads Grave - Herzogenbosch-Tillburg 
Turnhout. But this route was to be 
taken only in case Belgium offered no 
resistance, in which case the hostility 


of the Dutch army might be braved 
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Moreover, this course was to be adopted 
only as a last expedient since the 
Dutch were of more use to Germany as 
neutrals to keep open the mouth of 
the Rhine. Again, it did not appear 
possible to the French general staff 
that Germany could spare the troops 
for so great an extension of front with- 
out seriously weakening their line in 
Lorraine, unless she could make use of 
reserve formations as first line troops. 
This not only the French but many 
German officers——von Bernhardi, for 
example—thought impracticable. 
THE USE OF RESERVES 

Here, then, was the vital consider- 
ation; that of reserves. General Michel 
considered it not only possible but wise 
and necessary that reserve troops 
should be used in the beginning. - It 
was upon this belief that his plan was 
based; and when he was overruled on 
this point, his whole project fell 
through. 

It was in July, 1910, that General 
Michel was appointed. In February, 
1911, he reported his plan. This in- 
eluded first of all the question of re- 
serves: it was a plan to reorganize the 
army upon the principle of the fusion 
of active and reserve units. A regi- 
ment of the active army was, upon the 
outbreak of war, to be placed with a 
reserve regiment in a demi-brigade; 
two of these formations would compose 
a brigade; a division, therefore, would 
be made up of eight regiments, and a 
corps of 16 or 24. Divisions would be 
increased in strength to about 35,000 
men, and corps to 75,000 or even over 
100,000 men. This, many believed, 
would make the unit of maneuver al- 
together too unwieldy. General Michel 
also insisted upon the necessity for 
heavy artillery. 





P| ans 


On June 15 and 19, Gener:! Mich 
submitted his memoranda on reseryee 
To the general staff elan these wer 
proposals to be fought to the last dite 
On June 30, Messimy became minister 
of war. Now Messimy was a reserve 
commandant of the general stati’, a eon. 
temporary and friend of the vounge 
faction, whose opinions he valued aboy 
those of the general officers. 


GRANDMAISONS’ INFLUENCE 


Meanwhile, in January, an incident 
had oceurred which had widened the 
breach between the commander-in- 
chief designate and the staff. The chie 
of the 3d bureau, or operations, was 
now Colonel de Grandmaisons. At th: 
Center of Higher Military Studies h 
gave his famous ‘‘Two Lectrres’’ o 
‘«The Crisis of the Offensive’’ in which 
he attacked the regulations of 1895 as 
too timid and appeared as the spokes 
man for the extreme school of the of- 
fensive at all costs. In these lectures 
Colonel de Grandmaisons condemned 
the use of advanced guards, of flank 
guards and all covering detachments 
and connecting bodies to keep touch 
with adjoining units: lest one lose 
power in the attack; the ‘‘offensive 4 








F the military leader lacks a | 

proper comprehension of tac- 
tics, if he loses his correct judg- 
ment of what is tactically possible, 
the success is jeopardized. All 
grand ‘‘Cannae’’ ideas become 
fantasies, a dangerous poison, 4s 
soon as purely tactical possibili- 
ties are overlooked.—Von Z well, 
General of Infantry, (German 
Army. 























French War 
would keep the enemy so 
would not bother the 
These lectures were 
book,® in which he 


he 
rear. 


in a 


ed not worry as to knowing 
the front we deploy will over- 
of the enemy. Should it even 
ttle short, from the moment 

impose upon our opponent 
ssity of defending himself .. . 
will of necessity mould itself 


loctrine, while it places a mag- 
emphasis upon the power of 
an will, ignores the fact that 
lern fire-power reaches a cer- 


degree of intensity no flesh and 


od can go forward and live and the 


troops that are packed into the 
co forward, the more there are 


Reserves, therefore, become 


ss as such: and gain their maxi- 


effectiveness by being employed 


nst the flanks of the enemy. (The 


da 


ns 


oO! 


f suggesting. 


South Afriea had taught the 
f attempting, in the face of mod- 
eapons, to pieree the front, and 
ie of turning movements. ) 


tHE CONFLICT OF 
ral Michel, although he himself 
partisan of the offensive—but 
all times, not under all condi- 
and not at all ecosts—dissented. 
m, the general staff was getting 
hand; it was dictating instead 
Disciplinary measures 


IDEAS 


ould have been justified. But Michel 


“and 


de rt 0k to 


ted himself with answering 
March 24 he 
the principal 


and on 
refute 


\alsONns, 


ints made in the ‘‘Two Lectures.”’ 


—4 


of temerity aroused the hos- 
the ‘‘Young Turks’’: Michel 
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must go. The ‘‘Young Turks’’ had 
friends in the press and in parliament. 
Above all, in July, they had their 
friend Messimy as minister of war. 
PUBLIC DEBATE ON 


THE SUBJECT 


The very day after he was appointed 
came the Agadir incident, which elec- 
trified France and made the subject 
of national defense one of primary in- 
terest. Messimy came into office with 
the mission to reorganize the high com- 
mand. In military circles and in the 
The 
generalissimo, it was thought, had in 
The then 
arrangement was that in time of war 
the chief of the general staff was to 
become the advisor of the minister of 
and the assistant chief of staff 
to become the chief of staff of the gen- 
eralissimo. 


press there had been criticisms. 


sufficient powers. existing 


war, 


It was considered prefer 
able that the chief of the general staff 
should become the generalissimo in war, 
and that the chief of staff of the army 
should become advisor to the minister 
of war, and that the post of vice-presi 
dent of the War Council should be sup 
pressed, 

The question was thrown open to 
the publie and debated in the Chamber 
of Deputies. It was an admirable op- 
portunity to get rid of General Miche] 
M. Messimy is reported to have con- 
sulted able men about the situation: 
Dubail and Gallieni among others. At 
any rate the minister of war was given 
to understand that General Michel did 
not represent the ideas of the French 
army or enjoy its confidence. General 
Perecin alone seems to have approved 
of General Michel’s projects and to 
have thought that he could see the fine 
Italian hand of the general staff in the 





“P. 48, Deux Conférences, Paris, Berger-Levrault, 1911. 
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business. Be that as it may, when the 
War Council met on July 19, the order 
was, first, the question of heavy artil- 
lery advocated by Michel, and, second, 
the question of reserves. Castelnau 
and Joffre reported against General 
Michel’s projects, and, finally, they 
were rejected. 


HIGH COMMAND REORGANIZED 


On July 28 
organizing the high command, and Gen- 


a decree was issued re- 


eral Gallieni was invited to accept the 
post of chief of the general staff. He 
declined, on the ground that he was 
by eareer a Colonial soldier and that 
the appointment of such might arouse 
jealousy in the home army ;’ but there 
are those who believe that his real mo- 
cive was that he was opposed to the ex- 
treme views of the general staff and 
was aware of the futility of attempting 
to combat them at that time. Pau was 
then approached. He too declined the 
honor. It may be a coincidence, but 
he too was opposed to the prevailing 
tendencies in the general staff. Gen- 
eral Joffre was next invited and he 
accepted with pleasure, assuming the 
office on July 28. Joffre was now omnip- 
otent in the army: he was supported 
by the new powers recently conferred 
upon the office, he enjoyed the confi- 
dence of the Minister of War and that 
of M. Poincaré, the president of the 
French Republic; above all, he was 
supported by the general staff. 

Now, General Joffre may not have 
had a cultivated or a brilliant intellect, 
but he had the native shrewdness of 
his French peasant ancestry, he had 
hard common and a strong 
character, It was not until long after 
he had been exercising supreme com- 


sense, 


*Pilant, Le Réle du Général Gallieni, p. 8. 
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mand that any doubts concerning his 
technical limitations appear to haye 
arisen. For General Joffre said itt); 
generally ‘‘Yes’’ or ‘‘No.’’ Was 
only when the politicians had him oy 
the carpet that he was forced to speak: 
and then many were forced to conelud 
that it was character rather than intel. 
leet that made him great. He was. iy 
short, a generalissimo to the taste of 
the general staff. 


And now the ‘‘Young Turks’ had 
their way at last. The dogma of th 
extreme offensive was propagated. By 
some, such as Gallieni, Lanrezac, Man- 
gin, Foch and Pau, it was not adopted; 
but by still others it was adopted 
sometimes in the spirit of Galileo. The 
adherents made no secret of their d 
sire to get rid of the remaining old 
school generals. 


DOGMA OF EXTREME OFFENSIVE WINS 


Meanwhile delivered them- 
selves to extravagant excesses 
tenant Colonel Montaigne, for example, 
published in 1913 a 
Vaincre-Esquisse d’une Doctrine de la 
Guerre, in which he stated that war 
was a moral science, and that mistakes 
were moral errors: ‘‘Every defeat is 
a crime, and every one who is defeated 
is a criminal.’’ In the same year Gen 
eral Lacroix, who had been comman- 
der-in-chief, was editor of the Revw 
Militaire Générale, and allowed to bi 
published an article by Captain d’Au- 
bert, which said: ‘‘To 
threaten the flanks would be to 
that we have not the courage to 
an attack right through. This is 
the maneuver of cowardice.’’ 
But, as has been implied 
there was a fairly strong oppositior 


some 
Lien- 


ealled 


work 


extend and 


econ fess 


: 
pus! 


hove. 





War 


French 


certain group of officers, 
among those who had made a 
and seientifie study of history 
ected as to keep their views in 


with reality and to preserve 


rom the mystieal delights of 


nd. General Bonnal, too, had 
to Colonel de Grandmaisons’ 
in his book Con- 
ons sur la Tactique Actuelle,® 


other 


onferences’’ 
writings. Lieutenant 
Savatier commented that the 

s were too busy instructing others 
nstruect themselves, and he con- 
ined the attempt to simplify all war 
one operation of a erude, frontal 
Colonel Grouard in La Guerre 
tuelle, 


if the probability of the German 


and in magazine articles, 


‘+: through Belgium and extending 
beyond the Meuse, and gave warning 
against ‘‘an initial offensive in which 

Colin, in 
l’ Histoire , 


pertinent 


we are bound to be beaten.’’ 
Batalles de 


following 


Les Grandes 


the com- 


It is certain that to found a 
plan upon moral or intellectual forces 
is to build upon the sands; they are 
neonstant, producing suecesses which 
are unforeseen and then are lacking 
just when they are needed. Napoleon, 
deep student of the human heart, so 
directed his attacks as to produce great 
moral effects, but he always so directed 
them as to assure numerical superior- 

the decisive point. 

\n army led without art and with- 
out prudence, concentrated from the 
upon the frontier, runs a triple 
that of being too weak to gain 
the victory at the decisive point, while 
being unnecessarily strong at those 

ts where the enemy should be con- 
| with the least cost; and, finally, 


rele - 
LISK : 


s, Librairie Chapelot, 1912. 
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of beginning with a half-suecess, per 
haps encouraged by the enemy, but 
soon to be turned into complete disas- 
ter. 

He may, perhaps, if he possesses a 
great numerical superiority, act offen- 
sively at all points. He may at the 
same time attack on the Seille and on 
the Ourthe, in the Vosges and on the 
Semoy; but that would be to take a 
chance. As we have already stated, 
the theatre of war is sown with for- 
tresses and natural obstacles where the 
offensive will be broken or worn to a 
standstill. An army which has 
crossed the Belgian Ardennes will still 
run more risks when it 
reached its objective. 

These prophetic 
The French army did indeed take the 
offensive the 
places Colin enumerated they advanced 
Follow 


ing the will-o’-the-wisp of a mystical, 


has almost 


utterances were 


everywhere; in very 


to almost complete disaster. 
and scorning 
the lamp of scholarship, led by a group 
the French 
army was almost broken in a gallant 
but futile effort to exalt the human soul 
above all limitations. They 
had a truth, which they mistook for 
the truth. 


preconceived doctrine, 


of fanatical doctrinaires, 


material 


GENERAL CAMON’S IDEAS 


At this time another French officer, 
General Camon, was pursuing a very 
different method, which we may allow 


him to describe in his own words :'° 


While a pupil at the Ecole de Guerre, 
I had the good fortune to be present 
at those remarkable lectures in which 
Commandant Cardot taught Napole 
onie warfare according to Clausewitz. 
Upon my leaving the school, I set to 
work to ponder the matter. 


One day, while poking about the 


ris, Ernest Flammarion, 1914, pp. 304-310. 
Systéme de Guerre de Napoléon, Paris, Berger-Levrault, 1923, p. 9. 
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quais, I found there at a ridiculously 
small price, the 32 volumes of Na- 
poleon’s Correspondence. 

Reading that soon made it clear to 
me that there was much more instruc- 
tion in the campaigns of the Emperor 
than Clausewitz had found. 

At the same time I was amusing my- 
self with the study of the theory of 
evolution by means of which the fol- 
lowers of Lamarck, Geoffroy-Saint- 
Hilaire and Darwin sought to deter- 
mine the laws governing the relations 
between living organisms. 

Instinetively applying the pregnant 
methods of the naturalists to the study 
of military problems, I was led to note 
that the principal entries of Napoleon 
into campaign followed the same 
scheme. The same observation could 
be made concerning his principal bat- 
tles. 

From that time on I had a theory 
of Napoleonic warfare. .. . 

Then, comparing with these abstract 
systems the actual plans of maneuvers 
and of battles, I sought to discover to 
what degree and how they differed. 
Easily enough I came to discover the 
reasons for the modifications intro- 
duced into particular cases where they 
differed from the normal system, Thus 
the very exceptions proved the rule. 


This was in 1898. In 1900 Camon 
became an instructor in military art at 
the Artillery and Engineer School, 
where he remained until 1910. Mean- 
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while he published his Guerre \ qj»), 
onienne: Précis des Campa: 
1903. Among certain acquaint: ces }y 
made converts. But nothing coi\d yoy 
make headway against the tide. Ny 
only was promotion slow or deiied ty 
officers for political reasons, but also 
for nonconformity in doctrine. Jy 
1911 the Ecole de Guerre had been 
placed immediately under the chief o! 
the general staff. A year before 
heretic had been heard there: now that 
heretic was the high priest of a ney 
religion; and it tolerated no heresies, 
Unity of doctrine was insisted upon; 
and independence of thought was 
stifled or, at least, discouraged. This 
had been one of the objects of the re- 
forms of 1911. The minister of war 
Messimy, said in Le Matin of August 
1, 1911: 


To realize unity of thought and of 
direction .... there is only one solu- 
tion: to place the commander-in-chie/ 
designate at the head of the general 
staff of the army. This is the solution 
which has long been advocated by th 
great majority of officers of the young 
army. 


But, unfortunately, the unity, when 
it eame, centered around the false doc- 


s 


trine of the ‘‘offensive 4 outrance.”’ 


nn : 


Reasons for Criticism 


Economy is a virtue when it is applied with sagacity 
and a comprehension of needs and a refusal to sacri- 
fice them. When there is neglect of necessities and a 
failure to adequately provide—as for our national de- 
fense—there is reason for eriticism.—Army and Navy 


Register. 





Exercise vs. 
By a Tired 


RECENT eartoon shows a 

‘‘beautiful friendship’’ begin- 

ning with the meeting of two 

business men and the diseovery that 

neither started the day with a course 
if exercises. 

I am an American male, albeit 

an Army officer, and I want to 

that beautiful friendship. I am 

do it. To be downright 

| have tried about every system 

and I 

them of no benefit because I do not 

y them. Apparently I cannot learn 

love them. To me 

exercise is just 


d to 


‘alisthenie exercise extant 


Imagination 


Army Man 


No 


more ean he tell why one form of exer- 


but he cannot tell why he does so. 


cise makes a hit with him and another 
fails. 

Since I am not writing this article 
to be facetious but to present an au- 
thentic case for comment, let me men- 
tion briefly how I stand with reference 
to various standard forms of exercise: 
All 


club swinging, weight 


Indoor Exercises- forms of in- 
door exercises, 
lifting and daily-dozens leave me cold, 
although in times past I have practiced 
them faithfully and hopefully. There 
about 


that 


is something 


such exercises 





plain, dull, 
work unless I get 
at least 


dreary 
some tun or 
i sense of satisfaction 
out of it. No physical 
benefit appears to be 
possible where such a 


from 


Mental relaxation is a re- 
quisite if one would de- 
rive the maximum benefit 
physical 


has always appealed 
to me as being partic- 
ularly futile. The 
routine of doing the 
exercise same thing over and 
over again breeds in 





mental attitude exists. 

Of course it is easy for others to pre- 
scribe for me a change in my psychol- 
ogy. They have done that numerous 
times, and I have tried to follow their 
prescriptions but it is no use. It is too 
much like telling myself that I am not 
fond of brunettes when I most em- 
am, or that I dote on 
creamed earrots when I have inside as- 
urances that I detest them. No, there 
is no use in exploring that field. It is 
as fruitless as the pursuit of philos- 
ophy, which has been defined as a blind 
man looking in a piteh-dark coal cellar 
for a black eat that isn’t there! A 
man may know full well that he likes 

ite parfait or thrills over tripe 


phatically 


me an active resent- 
that 


gland 


ment must ad- 


versely affect my secretions. 


**Doing the Dozen’’ I have 


never tried because something inside 


to music 


tells me that my close neighbors whose 
friendship I desire to retain, have a 
right to protest against such disturb- 
ance of their morning or evening peace. 
Now, to remedy an intermittent ail- 
ment I once followed the advice of a 
physical culturist and went manfully 
for some weeks through daily exercise 
of the Results ? 
Exactly nothing. My trouble seems to 
center in what I eat coupled with my 
mental state during meals, and imme- 
diately thereafter. If I ‘‘think busi- 
ness’’ while eating, or concentrate on 


abdominal muscles. 
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work too soon afterward I pay a pen- 
alty whether I exercise or not—and ex- 
ercise does not seem to lessen the pen- 
alty in the least. 

Riding—Formerly I did a great deal 
of riding when the horse did not pro- 
test too much. But detached duty has 
made me a city dweller and city dwell- 
ers must follow bridle paths if they 
ride and bridle paths for the most part 
are good for only one abreast. Con- 
sequently even when I had a partner 
I found myself riding alone much of 
the time and doing a lot of desk work 
in my head instead of relaxing. Exit 
riding. 


Imagination 


enough in recent years to 
where near a court and can 
club dues merely for the sake 
The last club to which I a; 
summer tennis playing privil: 
them at $60 per to non-mem! 
Swimming—This is good e1 
although I never learned eat 
in life to be much good at it 
is never a pool within reac] 
year I tried swimming in a ‘ 


before lunch and during my noo: 


off, but the time consumed in 


ing, swimming, shower bath and | 
ing again proved to be so great 


was foreed to fall out. 


Hunting—This brought me many a 
thrill as a boy for I ranged the woods 
from the time I was able to stand up 
But nowadays 


Walking—S uch ‘‘non-produ 
exercise as I now get comes with wall 


tive 


ing, and this degenerates into p! 
under a 12-gauge gun. 
I hang my head when I recall the use- 
less slaughter of wild life for which I 


useless. work of little apparent benefit 
and rather a bore unless I have goo 
company. Sauntering goes fairly wi 
at times but the exercise sharks sa) 
that for a walk to be physically ben 
ficial it should be brisk. Of al! 
of walking, that on shipboard seems t 
me the most futile. 


enough uncomfortable at sea to feel m 


was responsible and I ean take no more 
pleasure in it, even if I had the time 
and opportunity for it. forms 
Golf—Somehow golf has not yet 
taken with me although I have tried I am always just 
the game. The superiority which as a 
youthful tennis enthusiast I used to feel resentment mounting higher at eve 

turn of the deck, and the pot boils ove 
when the ever-present, stall-fed chun 
comes along and gives me a resounding 


clap on the back and assures me that 


toward croquet playing has been trans- 
mitted to golf. And this is not because 
I take any stock in the old gibe that a 
man who will chase a golf ball is too 
old to chase anything else. Too many 
of my golfing friends are qualified 
chasers in other lines! But I find that 
a round of golf amounts to nothing 


if I will keep on walking I'l! soon fe 
much better! 


The great majority of my friends ap 
pear to get satisfactory exercise out 
more than walking with me, particeu- golf—weather permitting. Ther 
larly if I play with my wife or some 
other good-looking such 


walking comes high. 


some who apparently get a thril! out 
girl,—and stereotyped exercises but I am inclined 
to think from what T have observed 
that the country has a number of tired 
Army officers, like me, who experienc’ 
a hearty distaste for such routine ever 
time they undergo it. Still they 


T ennis—This is a game that I played 
for 20 years and gave up with genuine 
regret. The surrender was due mostly 
to the fact that I have not been lucky 





Exercise 


rain prevents their chasing 

[hese men seem to miss the 
a hostile mental attitude 
physical aftermath harm 
to offset 

ular activity. 

boils down to the fact that 


between the 


any good result 


eloser relation 
| physical states induced by 
Be- 


garious chap, companionship 


in most people realize. 


‘to me mentally and conse- 
physieally than any exercise 
solitude. 
ve found that ‘‘the approved 
work, 


of my problem is 


ney manual labor. Keep- 


1 home whether rented or 
; quite a eontract; mowing the 
lves walking,—but walking to 


irpose, particularly if one’s 
» busy at her own tasks to ac- 
one on a random stroll) has 


on the project and furnishes 
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the lemonade and commendation when 


it is eompleted Painting the roof 


brings into useful play unsuspected 


muscles; digging in the flower beds has 
it on golf two ways from the jack if 
sweet peas bloom as a result of one’s 
labor. In fact there is nothing like a 
couple of hours’ work toward some use 
ful end for inducing perspiration and 
clearing away a grouch. Incidentally 
it saves money and likewise improves 
one’s standing with the woman who 
married him. 

Contrary to both spirit and letter of 
Doubtless, but 


Better 


the regulations? what 


would you do? obtam benefi- 
cial exercise in connection with useful 
labor than lose both time and benefit 
in attempting to obtain it through non 
useful activity under the name of ree 
reation. My conscience has toughened 
to the point of accepting this doctrine, 
though it has not vet reached the stage 
of allowing me to take my 


the front seat of the 


ext reise on 


family flivver! 


D 


Increase in the Army Air Force 


We do not believe that in authorizing an increase 


1f 6,240 men in the Army air foree, Congress had any 
thought that this was to be effected by the transfer 
of 6,240 men from the ranks of the Regular Army to 


the air service. 


If such had been the interpretation 


of the measure when it was before the two houses, 


there would surely have been sharp opposition, not 
only from the floor but from Army officers, from air 
service officers themselves, so far as they felt privileged 


to express their views, and from the press and the 


publie.- 


Columbus Dispatch. 





Cause and Prevention of Colds 
By Major A. P. Clark, G. S. (Medical Corps) 


S an individual and group prob- clude the spread of his diseas, 
lem our attention is being communicable nature. 





: more and more attracted to Generally speaking, illness i 
the economic aspect of the common army in peace time is simply a los 


cold. In the frost belt of our national to the government, except as we knoy 
area we are just approaching the sea- an officer or an enlisted man is judged 
son when the economic loss attribu- to some extent from an efficiency 
table to this malady reaches its peak. point of view by his ability to keep 
The cold itself is but a single factor, well and on the job. Preferment rarely 
its.after effects being not infrequently comes to the man who is constant} 





of greater significance than the attack on sick report and in the end hy 
itself. While from the viewpoint of usually eliminated in one way or a1 
euiterssiesiatertueme rts other. In civil | 
living conditions in 7 health is practiecall; 
this country are im- One of the greatest hin- a prerequisite to t 


drances to maximum ef- 
ficiency in the Army, as 
well as in civil life, dur- 
Smentenbint tite the ing the winter months 
is the _ prevalence of 
: young and the old, 
the weak and the the common cold 


proving by leaps and 
bounds, this scourge 


winning of one’s 
bread. 
is ever in our midst In the respirator 
group of diseases t! 
common cold is by 
long odds the most 
strong. One icono- = a frequently encoun- 
elast has asked: ‘‘What matter that tered. It is, in fact, so frequent as to 
we are the greatest industrial nation be taken almost for granted. But as 
in the world if we cannot prevent the we all know only too well, it makes 
common cold?’’ us sick and miserable and a nuisance 
Both the military and economic to ourselves and others for a period of 
sides of this question support us in ™any days. It interferes with our 
approaching it from the group and in- Work and our pleasure and as is not 
dividual standpoint. The soldier as 8° generally known it many times 
an individual should be the very em- leads to worse things in its more seri 
bodiment of health; he naturally re- ous complications and sequellac 
sents an illness almost as a blotch In the military service our work is 
upon his eseutecheon. He knows _ our hobby—we exhaust its every pos 
equally well that his duty to his com-_ sibility—and yet the average person 
mander and his comrades is first to who looks upon the cold as a minor 
keep well, second, to do all in his ailment knows it to be a drain upon 
power to recover quickly if he be- his nervous energy and strength: ! 
comes a casualty and third, to pre- has, however, but seant knowledge 
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ase of the condition except the 
toms. If, by a process of edu- 

and the application of a few 
principles, we can head off even 
id a season it would appear well 
To do this we must 
why and how we take cold and 
of prevention and 
If by chance the indi- 


our while. 


limitations 
treatment. 
vidual concerned takes the matter so 
seriously that it becomes even a near 
hobby there is little likelihood of his 
ving a cold at all—the condition 
s to be about 90 per cent prevent- 


INDOOR LIFE INCREASES SUSCEPTIBILITY 

The cold is after all a simple infec- 
tion of the mucous membranes lining 
the nose and throat. It usually ex- 
tends to the eyes and many times to 
the ears and to the sinuses in the vi- 
inity of the nose. It is an infection 
with one of several straihs of bacteria. 
As a matter of fact, we usually-carry 
these germs in a quiescent state’ in 
ur noses and mouths at all times. 
We are, therefore, most of us, in the 
This is 


particularly true during the winter 


‘‘oarrier state’’ 


chronically. 
season and even truer for those of us 
who spend the majority of our wak- 
Outdoor life lends 
partial immunity; indoor life greatly 
increases our susceptibility. 


ing hours indoors. 


Indoor 
life, when associated with crowds, un- 
less conditions are of the best, is prob- 
ably the greatest single predisposing 
factor. 

The extent of the parts involved 
largely aeeounts for some of the worst 
We ordinarily think of 
lining membrane of the nose and 
throat as a small area. 


quite 


SVinptoms., 
the 


It is, in fact, 
extensive and offers a really 


large surface from which the pcisons 
are absorbed into our system. But 
these surfaces for 
their amazing collection of crevices 
and blind alleys forming natural catch 
basins for the bacteria from the dust 
laden air that we breathe in modern 


are remarkable 


urban communities. The anatomy of 
these parts, however, is no accident 
of nature. Like all other things in 
this wonderfully made body of ours, 
there is a reason. 

The nose is placed where it is and 
is built as it is to protect our lungs 
and throat from dirt and dust. As 
dust is deposited so are bacteria and 
as a result the nasal passages are con- 
stantly harboring the cold organisms 
for indefinite periods. But the nose 
has even a greater mission in our in- 
terior economy. The large surface in 
its small interior is primarily for the 
purpose of balancing the temperature 
and moisture content of each breath 
we take. If the air is too hot it cools 
it; if it is too cold it warms it. If the 
air is too moist it will not hurt us but 
if it is too dry it is very irritating and 
the nose must moisten it. Summariz- 
ing. briefly then, we see that in breath- 
ing, air passes over the mucous mem- 
branes. of the upper air passages ex- 
tracting warmth and moisture and de- 
positing germ-laden dust. 


BURDEN THROWN ON NASAL PASSAGES 


In general, throughout continental 
United States, in summer we live out 
of doors or under conditions that are 
These con- 


ditions throw no great burden upon 


its practical equivalent. 


our air passages in the matter of sup 
plying warmth to the respired air and, 
as for moisture, the relative humidity 
is either high or sufficiently high to 
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But 
as the summer and fall seasons pass 


meet the needs of the situation. 


and we are confronted with winter 
conditions a vast change supervenes 
in the environment of most of us. 
This is particularly true where the 
snow fall is heavy without extreme 
cold. We live more indoors and re- 
sort to artificial heat. In mid-winter 
our living rooms are heated not in- 
frequently to a temperature of 80 de- 
grees Fahrenheit and rarely average 
less than 75 degrees. The humidity, 
however, gradually falls as we shut 
out the winter winds until in the ordi- 
nary home it ranges around 15 to 25 
per cent relative, many times lower. 
The air in these rooms is overheated, 
undermoistened and changed less often 


than is required. 


DRY AIR OF ROOMS HARMFUL 

The mucous membranes of the eyes, 
nose and throat now begin to carry a 
serious load. This burden falls for 
the most part upon the nasal passages. 
The hot 
from the nose faster than it can be 
Be- 
cause of the low moisture content of 
the air we fail to realize how hot the 
room is unless we are actually look- 
ing at a thermometer. This is be- 
‘ause in hot dry air the body gives 
up its moisture through the skin so 
fast that the temperature of the indi- 
vidual remains normal through the 
If the hu- 
midity were higher we would be un- 
able to evaporate the moisture from 
the body and our temperatures would 
rise and we would then notice the 
heat. This important principle will 
be discussed in a later paragraph. 


dry air removes moisture 


replaced by the blood stream. 


process of evaporation. 


Reverting now to the burden which 
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is thrown on the nasal membran:s, wy 
see that they are constantly ing 
dried out by the hot undermois! neq 
This them to b 

swollen, red and irritated and par. 
ticularly susceptible to infection wit] 


air. causes 


the cold organisms that are already 


on the ground awaiting their chances. 
Furthermore, the room conditions jn 


attracting more blood to the skin sur 
faces in an effort to regulate our te 
perature also draw the blood away 
from the mucous membranes of the 
nose. From one eause or another 
then the mucous surfaces under thes: 
conditions are dry, relatively bloodless 
and decidedly off their guard. This is 
when infection oceurs. 

We must, however, go further in 
our search for the conditions that lead 
up to the taking of a cold. These 
conditions will be found still associ 
ated in part with the winter season 
If the living eénditions just discussed 
were perfect we would find it. still 
possible to fall heir to a cold. Th 
next point bears upon the influence 
which the loss of body heat has upon 


this tendency. If we lose our bod) 


heat too fast we chill. To prevent this 
is at least one of the reasons why w 
After all, the 
point is the relationship between nor 
mal body temperature and the tem- 
perature of the things with which we 
come in contact, whether they be air, 
furniture, clothing or what not, and 
in all of this relative humidity plays 
a stellar réle. 


wear clothing. ereat 


KEEPING THE BODY HEAT 


Throughout the day and night w 
are water from the body 
through the skin, and therefore the 
clothing, and at the same time very 


losing 
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This is a normal 
ogical fully 
by the food intake. 
depends 


losing heat. 
process compen- 
Our body 
t largely the 
of the skin to lose this moist- 
d heat. 
ly lose this moisture as fast as 
r can take it up. 

saturated with water we will 
On hot, 
| days, therefore, we suffer some- 


upon 


But the skin in turn 


If the air is 


re but will not get cool. 


more because we cannot lose our 
fast enough—but on such days 
On the other 
_if we indulge in strenuous exer- 


rarely take cold. 


ise we produce heat rapidly and lose 
it rapidly, depending upon the moist- 
ure in the air. If we stop exercising 
and sit down to cool we lose our heat 
faster than we are producing it unless 
again the atmosphere is already satu- 

ted and there is little air movement. 


WEARING OF PROPER CLOTHING 

Kaney now what happens on a cool, 
dry, breezy day when one gets heated 
up and in a perspiration in a fast 
tennis game and at the end sits down 
to rest by the court. Of course, this 
is foolhardy to say the least and is 
an extreme case, but it has been used 
purposely to bring out what happens. 
This individual stops producing heat 
and begins to lose it rapidly. Whereas 
his temperature has been above nor- 
mal, it rapidly sinks to sub-normal and 
he chills. In the chilling process his 
blood continues to rush to the skin 
faces in an attempt to neutralize 
cold surfaces and it 


t] therefore 
leaves the mucous membranes of the 
nose and throat and they take on a 
ition similar to that when in the 
dry room in winter. They be- 


C1 immediately prone to infection. 


hot 
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Conditions of this kind in varying 
degree occur with us more or less con 
stantly and are among the more im 
portant predisposing causes of a cold. 

Clothing in its normal state insu- 
lates us from the cold. After exercise, 
however, our clothing is moist and in 
stead of protecting us it actually at- 
tracts the heat from our bodies. So 
clothing is for purposes of insulation 
and yet generally speaking the less 
worn the better so long as muscular 
As this 
activity is decreased the body tem 
held 


sary, with more clothing. 


activity maintains our heat. 
perature must be up, if 
But 
much clothing brings on perspiration 


neces 


too 


and this, if excessive, means clothing 
with too high a moisture content and 
heat. Every 
with the fact 
that when we stretch out for a nap in 


a concomitant loss of 


grown-up is familiar 
the day time it is best to throw some 
light cover over the body. Again, a 
question of loss of heat. One surface 
of the body is relatively warm and the 
other cold if we fail in this and we 
will chill and take cold. A draft blow- 
ing across the body merely hastens the 


chilling process. 


OUR BATHING HABITS 

No discussion of the cause of colds 
is complete unless we have considered 
our bathing habits. A few people, 
the very young, the very old and in 
valids, do not stand well a very cold 
bath. 


women and children stand the ordi- 


A majority of healthy men, 


nary cold bath exceedingly well, in 
fact, usually come to look forward to 
it as the only proper way to start the 
day. Almost no one stands well a very 
hot bath too long continued, even if 


followed with cold water. We are 
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prone to overdo the hot bath in win- 
ter. If a hot bath is taken daily we 
must do it most intelligently. Keep 
in mind that it raises the temperature 
if indulged in for more than a few 
minutes. And the temperature will 
later fall to a sub-normal level with 
the natural excessive loss of heat. 
Again, we subject the mucous mem- 
branes to infection. A very hot bath 
too long continued is truly an inven- 
tion of the devil. 

Raising the moisture content in our 
room air is of primary importance in 
the prevention of colds. It is gen- 
erally supposed that this can be done 
by placing pans of water on the radi- 
ators. The hygrometer proves that 
the effect of this is negligible. In the 
course of a dry winter day the air 
passing through the ordinary seven- 
room house with any decent system of 
ventilation will absorb from twenty 
to thirty gallons of water and still the 
humidity will hardly rise to the de- 
sired 50 per cent. The only practical 
method of obtaining such results, if 
you have a cellar, is just calmly to 
throw a few buckets of water down 
the cellar steps every four hours. 
There is a persistent reaction against 
wet cellars and this is easily under- 
stood in rainy weather. But if one 
ean keep his cellar wet in winter with 
the furnace going he should consider 
himself lucky and not bewail the fact. 
Naturally the cellar door into the 
house is left open a few inches in 
order that the warm moist air may 
enter the house from the cellar and 
the cool dry air can return. 

While it may appear remote it is a 
fact that our eating habits may ren- 
der us more susceptible to colds. We 
eat to maintain our body weight and 








strength and in order that our ‘jp. 


ternal combustion engine’? may ¢op. 


vert this fuel into heat energy. |; 
we over-eat we produce too much heat 
and pile up fat in our tissues. The 
excessive heat makes us perspire too 
easily and the possibilities of chilling 


are greater. Furthermore, excessive 
eating tends to lower relatively the 
normal alkaline reaction of our body 
fluids. The same condition follows 
over exertion and fatigue and is asso- 
ciated usually with infections. It is 
popularly termed a state of acidosis; 
it is in fact only a lowered alkalinity. 
The alkaline equilibrium is very sensi- 
tive and any lowering of this content 
predisposes us to infection: this is one 
of the largest factors in being ‘‘ out of 
eondition.’’ Under such cireumstances 
it is particularly desirable to avoid 
the contact with crowds or individuals 
suffering with a cold and to beware 
of the several other conditions just 
discussed. 


DEEP BREATHING 


We must also consider here some of 
the other and seemingly less impor- 
tant elements of our daily life. Our 
posture should be right when walk- 
ing, standing, sitting or even when 
lying in bed. We should sit, stand 
and walk tall; in bed we should 
stretch out. This permits deeper 
breathing and deep breathing scav- 
enges the lungs. These are factors 
never to be overlooked in our efforts 
to withstand infection. To breathe 
badly is no less a deviation from 
health than is constipation. But these 
defects if they exist are readily cor- 
rected by the individual himself. 

Another group of defeets co: front 
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h are even more important and 
rlect of which greatly increases 
inces of taking cold. But they 
help from outside. This group 
iore or less natural origin. It 
des diseased tonsils, growths of 
d tissue and deformations of 
he nasal septum that interfere with 
mal nose breathing. Growths of 
id tissue and enlarged and un- 
althy tonsils are natural and safe 
bors for enemy germs. Like the 
lected septum they demand surgi- 
eal interference as soon as properly 
Anything that alters nor- 
mal respiration lays one open to this 
type of infection. Mouth breathing, 
usually a result of deflected septums, 
is harmful, as the mouth is poorly 
adapted to warming and moistening 
the inspired air and not adapted at all 
to removing from it the dust and bac- 
The evil of this situation is at 
once apparent. 


diagnosed. 


teria 


ATTACK A COLD EARLY 

In diseussing the symptoms it is 
only necessary to devote space to 
phases of these that are of special sig- 
Most of us know full well 
the symptoms of a cold in the head. 
The symptoms that come early are due 
to very definite local conditions.- In 
fact, throughout we have tried to 
show that the cold is largely a local 
infection. The early symptoms are 
very important because the eold onee 
started the earlier we attack it the 
more likely we are to confine it to the 
We rarely abort a cold, but 
we can influence its course and sever- 
ity. When we know we have exposed 
ourselves to infeetion in any of the 
ways deseribed, the least we can do 
is to be on our guard and take such 


nificance, 


hose 
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measures as will be offered before we 
finish our discussion. 

The first real signal is the desire 
This is due to the irrita- 
tion of a hot, dry and swollen mem- 
brane. 


to sneeze. 


It is nature’s effort to moisten 
and cool this delicate structure. Note 
how the secretions flow after sneezing. 
The period of 
quickly the passages 
blocked and greater difficulty is ex- 
perienced in breathing. Infection has 
now set in and the watery discharge 
appears to be followed gradually by a 
thicker discharge, the product of the 
infected membranes. It is during this 
period of discharge that absorption 


congestion follows 


and beeome 


occurs with the resulting rise in tem- 
perature and general feeling of utter 
The thicker the secre- 
tions and the greater the difficulty in 
removing them the more marked the 
local and general symptoms. Our ef- 
forts are therefore directed at keep- 
ing the secretions liquid and removing 
them and doing all in our power to 
soothe and protect from injury these 
delicate and highly inflamed mem- 
branes of the nose. Nothing can be 
more important than to preclude the 
injury to a mucous membrane, for onee 
lost it is never reproduced. Anything 
but the mildest interference is to be 
condemned. Even constant blowing 
of the nese should be avoided. This 
point about injury cannot be over- 
stressed. 

In the usual untreated or poorly 
treated case the cold runs its course 
as the system builds up immunity 
against it in from a few days to sev- 
eral weeks. In cases that persist be- 
yond a week or ten days there is 
usually some involvement of the 
sinuses or bony spaces eonnecting 


worthlessness. 
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This, like ex- 
tension upward into the middle ear 


with the nasal cavity. 


or downward into the chest, is a seri- 


ous complication. These are men- 
tioned only by way of pointing out 
the untoward possibilities of our com- 
mon cold. 

In discussing the predisposing 
causes of this infection we have cov- 
ered by inference much of the preven- 
tion. Before adding to this it seems 
desirable to summarize briefly the rules 


that are indicated in cold prevention: 


Removal of adenoids and diseased 
tonsils. 

Correction of deflected septums. 

Practice deep nasal breathing. 

Adopt an erect posture with chest 
high. 

Maintain the body at par. 

Insure good elimination. 

Avoid over-eating. 

Keep room temperatures down to 
70 degrees Fahrenheit. 

Attempt to maintain relative hu- 
midity at 50 per cent. 

Insist on reasonable air movement. 

Have bedroom well yentilated but 
not too cold. 

Avoid conditions that extract much 
heat from the body. 

Shift the outer clothing to meet the 
daily change in temperature. 

Exercise more in the open air. 

Shift underelothing if very suscep- 
tible to cold to suit the season. 

Protect the other tellow from your 
secretions. 

Avoid the breathing of room dust. 

Be cautious in frequenting public 
places when conditions are obviously 
bad. 

Avoid the hot bath and make the 
cold bath a habit. 

Consider seriously the early symp- 
toms. 

Edueate those around you. 

Consider the cold from the economic 
aspect. 
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We cannot too strongly urge th, 
adoption of these rules but wntif their 
practice becomes second natu. it js 
well to have some means, even (hough 
artificial, of protecting  ourselyes 
against the cold. We have tried to 


make clear that prevention is euided 
by the eause. Cause in this case js 
partially, at least, the entrance into 
the nose of bacteria-laden dust. | 
dust were elsewhere on the body wi 
would remove it by washing. This is 
equally applicable to the nose. But it 
is not easy to wash out the nose. Thi 
atomizer is unsafe because it builds 
up too much pressure; besides it is 
not particularly efficient. The high 
overhead douche is worse and is much 
too complicated. The small glass Bir- 
mingham douche is simple, safe and 
satisfactory and was designed for this 
use and no other. Reasonable care 
and the exercise of a little judgment 
will permit its daily use with nothing 
but beneficial results. 
WASHING THE INFECTED’ AREA 

The selection of the fluid to use in 
the douche is not difficult. It 
be simple, inexpensive, readily avail- 
able and non-irritating. It should be 
slightly alkaline, mildly antiseptic 
and not too soluble. There is but one 
thing that answers to all these specifi- 
cations; it is a solution in warm water 
of ordinary household borax—not 
boric acid. There are objections to 
the use of sub 
stanees, for example, common salt is 
too soluble and is painful; plain water 
is quite painful; baking soda is not 
The solution is made by 


must 


other well known 


antiseptic. 
stirring a quarter of a teaspoonful of 
borax in one-third of a glass{ul of 
luke-warm water. This amount wil! 
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ut three douchefulls of solu- 
use of this morning and 

is an effective preventive 
g the douche the forefinger 

é placed over the filler open- 

the douche and the tip placed 
the nostril without pressure. 
d should be held well back and 
allowed to flow in slowly until 
vity is full. The solution may 
| in a half minute and then with 
ad lowered the liquid is allowed 
in out without any blowing at 
| both nostrils open. It is par- 
rly desirable to avoid blowing; 
the 
out without blowing. 


secretions and liquid will 
Fill the 
hurry 


le breathing through the mouth. 


strils alternately without 


The bath and the nasal douche ean both 


ken in ten minutes. The bath 


| come last. 


HOME TREATMENT 


the event we are so unfortunate 
s to contract a cold, the treatment 
differs little from that just suggested. 
In this, of 


t} 


course, it is understood 
at a cold is an illness and the patient 
hould see his physician. But unfor- 
tunately the majority will do nothing 


sort. They will most frequently 


to an assortment of internal 
dies that have little or nothing in 

favor. At least the 
ld take to his bed and 


until the condition is under con- 


sufferer 


remain 


nd the temperature is normal in 
The diet should be 
nd elimination made free. The 
should be eool but not cold and 
should remain The 

should be three 


ternoons, 


covered. 


used every 


Cold 


or four hours depending upon the ease 
the 
If ten drops of 20 per cent 


with which secretions are r¢ 
moved. 
argyrol are added to the borax solu 
tion, it will be much more effective. 
Even greater care at this time should 
be exercised to avoid blowing the so- 
lution and secretions from the nose— 
let them drain out. After each treat 
ment a few drops of liquid petrolatum 
or olive oil should be allowed to flow 
into the nostrils to soothe and protect 
the Additional water 


should be drunk during the attack. 


membranes. 


This helps materially to eliminate the 
products absorbed by the system. The 
patient may also take a quarter of a 
teaspoonful of baking soda dissolved 
in a full glass of cool water two or 
three times a day to neutralize the 
The 


drinking of copious amounts of lightlv 


acidity built up in the system. 
sweetened lemon or orange juice in 
water will also hasten recovery. Tf, 
in snite of all efforts, the condition 
hangs on or appears to be extending 
the ealling of a physician should be 
delayed no longer. 

In conclusion, it is safe to say that 
a large majority of eolds could be 
prevented by purely hygienic meas- 
ures without resorting to a single arti- 
ficial device. It 
healthy human being to take cold. It 
the 
with 


is not natural for a 


rarely happens when we live in 
open. It associated 
habit of 


If we succeed in preventing even 


is closely 


our indoor living in win- 
ter. 
a portion of these infections we have 
added to our health and comfort and 
have greatly increased our usefulness 
in life. If we were limited to but two 
preventive measures we would certainly 
suggest the daily cold bath and more 


active exercise in the open spaces. 








Supply and Distribution of Ammunition 
By Major L. D. Davis, 3d Infantry 


HE only reason that the trans- 

portation and distribution of 
ammunition with combat 
troops has been, or will be, successfully 
earried out is to be found in the fact 
that the provisions of the tables of 
basic allowance have been, or will be, 
ignored. The disregard of course is 
trivial, and if any remarks appeared 
to be called for, surely they should be 
commendatory. 

As is well known, these tables pre- 
seribe that for each rifle there will be 
carried on the combat train 120 rounds, 
for each automatic 





ammunition will be issued before going 
into action—and that is the method 0: 
supply—why not at that tim 

practically the entire quantity co 
ered necessary, thereby relieving th 
troops up until that moment of a co) 
siderable load? In other words, if th: 
rifleman’s 100 rounds is in most ir 
stances to be insufficient, why weig! 
him down with it for days and days’ 
Let him earry 40 rounds, say, and if 
he must enter the fight with 220. issue 


ISS1}¢ 





rifle 1,000 rounds 
with 50 magazines, 
and for each machine 
gun nearly 6,000 is 
rounds. The teach- 
ing is that this sup- 
ply is to be issued to 
troops at about the 


The supply and distribu- 
tion of ammunition as it 
prescribed for 
Army today is consid- 
ered to be impracticable 
and in need of revision 


the balance as extra ammunition. No 
appreciable longer time would be re 
quired to handle this 
than to get out th 


120 rounds. 

The figures just 
our given I consider too 
large; they are used 
only as an exampl 
and as suitable to the 
present packing unit, 








time the approach 

march is taken, or some convenient 
time before deployment. The act is 
commonly spoken of as the ‘‘issue of 
extra ammunition.’’ That little word 
extra doubtlessly crept in without con- 
scious thought or intention, but as so 
often with unconsciously developed de- 
scription it expresses the truth more 
neatly than a whole page of studied 
writing. 

This practice of issuing the ammu- 
nition carried on the combat train just 
prior to deployment must be based on 
the assumption that the supply habit- 
ually carried by the troops themselves 
will not be sufficient to meet the likely 
demands. If in the usual event extra 
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the 60 round bando 
The total of 220 rounds is too 
large for two reasons. First, the sol 
dier will tire of carrying it long befor 
he has legitimate opportunities to ust 
it in the way in which our men are 
trained, and will slough a goodly por 
tion; and second, the combat trains 
would have to be increased to care for 
it. For the truth is that the combat 
trains may not even now transport the 
prescribed load of ammunition. 

The regimental combat train has 1° 
wagons in the munitions section fo! 
the transport of ammunition, pyrotec! 
nies, litters. The cargo capacity of this 
train is figured at 45,000 pounds. 
whereas the load is about 60,00" 


leer. 
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Or take the rifle company. It 
the battalion combat train one 
with eapacity of 2,500 pounds 
‘+h it is supposed to have about 

500 pounds of ammunition. Or con- 
the battalion train as a unit, and 

| that its load exceeds the cargo 

ty by about 5,000 pounds. Of 

onpse the eseort wagon ean be loaded 
with more than 2,500 pounds of ammu- 
on, but all our books say its cargo 

A load of that 
would, under all the varying con- 
ions of eampaign, probably be about 
enough, and certainly would be 
mobile than one twice as 


pacity is that weight. 


far more 

Now no Infantryman advocates tak- 
ing away from Infantry units their 
combat trains, for no one can appre- 
ciate as he does the importance of the 

neiple that it is the responsibility of 
each next higher unit to keep its com- 
ponents supplied with ammunition. We 
read that the impetus of supply comes 
from the rear, but in a sense this is 
not correet; the momentum should de- 
rive there, but the impulse should be 
from the front. Otherwise we have a 
condition for which horrible examples 
may be found in the late war, of ad- 
vance depots becoming so congested 
with supplies pushed forward that 
they ceased for a time to function. 
With the loads of ammunition and ra- 
tions now provided for Infantry trains 


a somewhat similar condition results. 
We may have with us all of these sup- 
plies that could possibly be used but 
our mobility and maneuverability are 
reduced, and our worries augmented 
inasmuch as we have the cares inci- 
dent to operating relatively large 
Infantry trains should in no 
parry 


trains. 
degree 
correct use is in 


rolling their 
the distribution of 
needed supplies placed at well forward 
points by supply trains, thus insuring 
to Infantry commanders full freedom 
as to distribution worry of 
procurement. Infantry 
trains are considerably larger than re- 
quired for this. 

From whatever point of view the 
subject is considered one must finally 
conclude that the supply and distribu- 
tion of ammunition now prescribed 
needs to be changed. 


reserves : 


without 


Our present 


The change must 
not be made by adding vehicles to eom- 
bat trains now too large; nor should 
already overburdened troops have their 
habitual load made heavier. If the In- 
fantry is the principal arm whose busi- 
ness it is to close with the enemy, se- 
eure and hold the hostile positions, 
then I say we are now obliged to give 
too much attention and labor in keep- 
ing ourselves continuously oversup- 
plied with an article which should be 
delivered when required 
quantities, by serving 
branch. 


needed, in 


the proper 


D 


Playing the Game 


‘It is not birth, nor rank, nor state, 
It is playing the game that makes men great; 
Tis playing the game, an’ you play its straight.’’ 








Clothing Allowance for National Guard 
By Colonel D. John Markey, General Staff (Md. N. G) 


HE present policy in the Na- 
j tional Guard provides that arti- 
een cles of clothing be issued and 





reissued as long as they are service- 
able, and owing to the large turnover 
in the enlisted personnel, averaging ap- 
proximately 50 per cent, it is neces- 
sary to issue to recruits a large amount 
of individual clothing that has pre- 
viously been worn. This is undesir- 
able for personal reasons and lowers 
Es- 
pecially is this applicable to shoes, for 
it is impossible satisfactorily to use for 
reissue shoes that 


the morale of the average recruit. 


each recruit new clothing was placed 
in effect under present conditions 
would entail a tremendous waste 0; 
property that would have been onh 
partly worn. | 

The National Guard Association at 
its annual convention at St. Augustin: 
in January, 1926, passed a resolutio: 
in favor of a clothing allowance for thy 
National Guard. Eighteen of twent; 
adjutants general at this convention 
stated that they believed that a 
ing allowance would be both a desirable 
and economical measure. 


cloth 


The primary pur. 





have been worn. 

The operation of 
the existing policy in 
the Guard, together 
with the inheritance 
from the World War 
service of a lack of in- 
terest in the service- 


If the National Guard 
were placed on a cloth- 
ing allowance basis there 
would be accomplished an 
appreciable economy for 
amore satisfied personnel It is 


pose of such an allow- 
ance is to provide for 
the better clothing of 
the National 
and for the 


Guard 
better 
eare of the clothing 
fundamental 
that if it is to th 





able life of property, 

is conducive to carelessness in the wear 
and use of clothing. The conditions in 
the Regular Army after the World 
War and previous to the reinstitution 
of a clothing allowance were very much 
the same as now exist in the National 
Guard. 

The company commanders of the Na- 
tional Guard, upon whom rest the 
major part of its burden, are proud of 
their organizations, and they recognize 
the urgent need of giving to each re- 
cruit new articles of clothing as well as 
the necessity of providing some means 
whereby this worn clothing will not be 
left in their company store rooms for 
reissue. But if the policy of giving to 
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personal advantage 


of the soldier to take more care of his 
property he will do so, and it is only 
necessary to provide the inducement 
and he will supply the incentive. It is 
also true that the amount of care the 
soldier takes of his articles of clothing 
will be reflected in the care of all his 
military equipment. 

The disadvantage of such an allow 
ance is almost wholly represented in 
accounting. It will add to the paper 
work of the units of the Guard, but 1 
is believed that this will be cheerfully 
accepted in order that this property 
problem might be solved. 

The proper policy to be 
with respect to adopting a clothing al- 


lowed 








Clothing 


National 


) for the Guard ap- 
| ne be as follows: 
: 1 termine the articles of clothing 


satisfactory for issue after hav- 
been worn. 
reasonable 


blish a average 


viceable length of life for this 
thing in National Guard serv- 
x the value of this clothing. 
Divide the value of this clothing 
nto the length of life of the cloth- 
¢ indicated for allowance. 
Establish a weekly credit to the 
soldier in order that this property 
will be paid for by the Govern- 
ment during its estimated service- 
ibility. 
of this 
credit be 
paid from first moneys due the 
either 
‘amp, or both. 


the value 


accrued 


that 


clothing less 


0 Prov ide 


soldier, armory drill or 


BASIC DATA ON CLOTHING 


It is that the 
ing unsatisfactory for issue when 


believed articles of 


worn are shoes, breeches, shirts, and 


. | average length of serviceable 
of certain articles of clothing was 

made the subject of a questionnaire at 

; an Infantry brigade encampment in 
( 1925, and 77 noncommissioned officers 


{ more than three years’ service indi- 

on questionnaires signed by them 
their estimates. The figures are, there- 
tained from a class of men who 
taken more than the average care 
is ordinarily given to clothing. 


replies indicated the average 
st able life to be as follows: 
Hat vice 4 years, 7 months 
SI 0. D., flannel... 4 years, 4 months 
B es, cotton 3 years, 11 months 
Leggins, spiral 3 years, 10 months 
ot 4 years, 1 month 
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The 


listed personnel of the Regular Army is 


clothing allowance of the en 


as follows: 


Hat, service 36 weeks 
Shirt, O. D., flannel 29 weeks 
Breeches, cotton 20 weeks 
Shoes, service 20 weeks 


It is estimated that there is approxi 
mately 20 weeks’ wear on articles of 
clothing during the period of an enlist- 
ment in the National Guard for three 
years, assuming full attendance at ar 
mory drills, summer training camps 
Consequent'y, tak 
the 


leneth of serviceable life of clothing in 


and special events. 
ing into consideration average 
the Regular Army and a reasonable 
the National 
Guard service, the basis of the service 
able life of the 
should be three years for each of 


estimate of elothing in 


clothing 
the 


articles of 


items. 
As there is on hand in the National 
Guard a large quantity of serviceable 
clothing that is, or ean be satisfactorily 
reconditioned, it would probably be 
wise to provide, in the establishment of 
the 
It is, 
fore, considered desirable that in 


use of 
there 
the 


initial institution of this allowance and 


a clothing allowance, for 


these articles of clothing. 


as long as reconditioned property is 
available fhat provision be made for 


two options for the recruit. 
OPTIONAL PLANS 


The following are submitted as the 


two options for the clothing allowance: 


Option No. 1: 


Shoes, one pair, nev $3.38 
Breeches, cotton (reconditioned) 96 
Breeches, cotton (one, new) 1.92 
Hats, service (one) 2.83 
Shirts, flannel (new) 2.50 
Shirt, flannel (reconditioned) 1.25 

$12.84 
(Eight and one-third cents per week.) 
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for 





Option No. 2: 
This option to be available as long as 
reconditioned property is on hand for 
issue. The reconditioned property is 
listed at 50 per cent of its list i. 








Shoes, service (new)... Se 
Hat, service (reconditioned) . a 
Shirt, flannel (reconditioned ) —2 
@ $125 2.50 
Breeches, cotton (reconditioned ) — 
2 @ $.96 1.92 
$9.22 


(Six cents per week.) 


It will be noted in both options that 
the recruit is required to take a new 
pair of shoes, since it is considered un- 
desirable to recondition shoes for satis- 
factory National Guard service. It 
should further be provided that when 
the above clothing is still serviceable at 
the end of three years’ enlistment and 
the soldier reenlists, that this clothing 
allowance should continue as a bonus 
as long as property is serviceable. 


SOLDIER HELD ACCOUNTABLE 


This clothing allowance would re- 
quire that the soldier have available 
this property during his enlistment 
and if it is lost or becomes unservice- 
able through his negligence that he will 
be issued replacements which will be 
charged on appropriate payroll. 

The only uncertain factor in this al- 
lowance is the extra pair of shoes that 
is provided in present tables of allow- 
ances. The policy of giving a soldier 
the privilege of purchase without al- 
lowance of new shoes at list price or 
worn shoes at 25 per cent of list price 
would help solve this problem. 

A clothing allowance plan should be 
reasonable and workable, and therefore 
provision is made in this suggested 
method that the allowance will not ex- 
ceed the quarterly armory drill pay of 
a private. 

The following illustration is given 
assuming that the recruit enlists at the 


beginning of any armory drill quarte; 
He selects option No. 1 and at the enj 
of quarter has attended 12 dril!s anq 
therefore has $12 pay accrued. Hix 
clothing cost $12.84, but he has accrued 
$1.08 through his clothing allowance of 
eight and one-third cents a week for 
13 weeks, so his balance would he 
$11.76. This amount deducted from 
his pay of $12 would leave 24 cents 
Under option No. 2 it would be $9.29 
less acerued credit of 6 cents a week 
for 13 weeks, 78 cents or $8.44. This 
deducted from $12 would be $3.56. 


It is true that for the first thre 
months of his military service, the re- 
eruit is receiving his uniform and 
equipment, inoculation and the first 
principles of his military education. 
This is a part of his enlistment in 
which he is of the least value to the 
national defense. If for any reason 
he must be discharged at this time, he 
would take as his personal property 
the articles of clothing on his clothing 
allowance. If for any reason he is dis- 
charged at the end of his first year of 
enlistment he would take with him the 
same articles and for which he would 
have been reimbursed by one-third 
their value. 


ILLUSTRATIVE EXAMPLE 


This is further illustrated as fol- 
lows: If a recruit is diseharged at the 
end of year and has served in grade of 
private and attended the average num- 
ber of drills (70 per cent of 50 drills 
and summer training camp, he will 
have been entitled in pay to $50. His 
clothing allowance under option No. | 
would have amounted to $4.01, a tota! 
therefore of $54.01. There would have 
been deducted $12.04, leaving him 4 
balance for this service of $41.97. He 
would have, however, for his personal 
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rte yse the articles of clothing on clothing in their opinion there was nothing in 
end Jlowanee Whose value for wear would such an allowance that was unfair to 
an seed amount originally paid as this the enlisted personnel. 
His value is based on the wholesale price It is firmly believed that this cloth- 
rued of the articles. ing allowance will be of such value to 
‘e of It is not considered equitable from the National Guard that it should be 
for the Federal Government’s point of approved even if there would be rep- 
be view for a person to enlist in the Na- resented an increase in National Guard 
Tom tional Guard and by serving in one of appropriations. It is obvious, how- 
‘nts its units for a short while, wear cer- ever, that the operation of this allow- 
9.22 tain articles of clothing, thereby ren- ance cannot help but save money. The 
veek dering them unsatisfactory for further experience of the Regular Army in the 
This use or issue in National Guard service. matter of economy with the clothing 
allowance will be duplicated in the Na- 
ares oa: See ae tional Guard. It will further provide 
re- This entire subject and solution was for a better basis of estimates for the 
and recently presented to eighteen unit clothing needs of the National Guard. 
first commanders of a National Guard In- The important matter is to establish 
ion fantry regiment and despite the fact the principle of the clothing allowance 
in that the greater part of the additional and it will expand on its merits. It 
the bookkeeping was realized to fall on the may be expected that the successful 
son company commander, they expressed operation of a clothing allowance will 
he tlemselves as unanimously in favor of permit an extension of other allow- 
rty the allowance and its application. They ances to the National Guard upon a 
ing not only approved the policy asa mate- modified Regular Army allowance, 
lis- rial help in the solution of our prop- thereby resulting in greater efficiency 
0 erty problems, but further stated that and economy. 
the : 
ald 
ird D 
Do Not Overlook the Cavalry 
ol We all know that Infantry is the arm that wins the 
he battle and that the rest of the team assists it to move 
of forward and capture, or destroy, the enemy; but let 
- us not overlook the Cavalry. 
g The great value of Cavalry is its mobility. On this 
continent it will always be first in demand. No line 
lis of trenches will stretch across this great country nor 
1 protect either frontier. In large forces also the pos- 
a session of a large mobile mass of Cavalry trained in 
ve fire action that can promptly fill a gap in the line, 
ean turn a flank, wreck communications or rout a 
fe beaten enemy, would be of enormous value to any 


al commander.—Maj. Gen. Wm. N. Haskell, N. Y. N. G. 





The Tank in the World War 


By Captain George H. Rarey, /nfantry (Tanks) 


HE Third Battle of Ypres, July 
31 to October 9, 1917, was an 
attack in force by the British 
in an attempt to break through the 
salient, held by the German army, near 
the ruins of the city of Ypres, in order 
that they might move against the Ger- 
man bases and elear the coast line of 
the threat of German domination be- 





fore Germany could reinforce the 
Western Front with troops and guns 
from Russia. 


Approximately six weeks were spent 
in getting ready for the battle as it 


was to be a ‘“‘big 


ruins of Ypres, and, set in the marsh 
levels lay our lines.’’ Joh) 
Buchan, in his history of the Wo 
War, describes this locality: ‘‘The ter 
ritory lying within the crescen| was 
practically all reclaimed swamp land 
including Ypres, and as far back as § 
Omer, both of which, a few hundred 
All agricul 
ture in this area depended upon earefy 
drainage, the water being earried ay 
by innumerable dykes. 
was the maintenance of this drainae 
considered, that in normal 
times, a_ Belgian 


years ago, were sea ports. 


So imp< rtani 


system 





Every detail 
was arranged for, in- 
eluding the longest 
artillery bombard- 


show.’’ 


ment undertaken by 
the British army up 
to that time. This 
bombardment was" to 


when _ it 
maneuver 


The tank was given a 
most unfavorable test by 
the British in the Third 
Battle of Ypres in 1917 
was 
over 


farmer who allowed 
his dykes to fall int 
disrepair was heavil 
fined.’’ 

For approximate); 
asked to three years the Brit 


a morass’ ish and Germar 


armies had faced ¢ 





consist of eight days 
of ecounterbattery work starting on 
July 7, followed by sixteen days of in- 
tense bombardment. 

Keeping in mind this plan for a 24- 
day artillery preparation and remem- 
bering that tanks were to be used in 
this battle, let us take a look at thie 
terrain as it was just prior to the be- 
ginning of the counterbattery artillery 
firing. 

Major Ellis, in The Tank Corps, 
says: ‘*The enemy’s lines lay on the 
slopes of the semicircle of low hills that 
overlooked Ypres. Behind him lay an- 
other swampy valley, which rose again 
to another slightly higher crescent 
of hills. In the inner arena lay the 
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other across this ter 

rain and shelling of this low ground 
had so destroyed the dykes that what 
had been an agricultural district, was 
now a sodden mass of mud and water 
In view of the condition of this ter- 
rain before the battle started. and, 
taking into consideration the British 
plan of preparation as a whole, it | 
evident that they were building for 
success with one hand, 
everything possible to prevent success 
with the other; they were taking plenty 
of time to prepare all branches of thi 
Fifth Army for the attack; but in 
eluded in their plans the intense bom- 
bardment, which would remove what 
ever firm ground there might sti!! ™ 


while doing 
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or their use, making it next to 

sible to use tanks and making the 
into a serious obstacle for all 


he World War 533 
of this ridge was a broad moat formed 
by the Steenbeek River and its tribu- 
taries 


Briefly, the frontage of each 
Colonel Fuller in Tanks in the 
Wer, says: ‘‘From the tank 
of view, the Third Battle of 
was a complete study of how to 


corps was as follows: The ground in 
front of the Second Corps was broken 
by swamps and woods with only three 
possible approaches for tanks and they 
thirty tons of metal through a formed dangerous defiles; the valley 
the Steenbeek the Nineteenth 


Corps’ frontage, and this valley was 


s of mud and water.’’ of 


vever, an artillery bombardment 
till considered to be the best way 
rt a battle and the longer the 
rdment, the better the start. The 
h had not the tanks in sufficient 
bers, nor had they sufficient confi- 


was 


in a terrible condition, artillery fire 
the the 
Steenbeek and the valley was a mass of 


having damaged banks of 


water-filled shell holes; on the front of 
the Eighteenth Corps, much the same 
and the Steenbeek 


obstacle 


e in their new weapon as yet, to eondition existed 


w it to initiate the action in place itself became a serious with 


the artillery. only one good crossing, which formed 
a dangerous defile. 
\NK ALLOTMENT FOR THE BATTLE ‘ . 
In order to get an adequate idea of 
the conditions faced by the Fifth Army 
and its 216 tanks, add to the picture 
of battle terrain, 24 days of intense 
very 


The tank allotment for this battle 


ppears to have been more generous 
han formerly. Two hundred and six- 
n tanks in all were designated for 
Fifth Army. The reallotment by 
irmy to the attacking corps, to- 
rether with the corps distribution to 
better 


nned, in some respects, than former 


artillery bombardment and a 


heavy rain-storm which occurred on 
the day of the advanee. 
was THE ADVANCE TO THE ATTACK 


attacking divisions 


Zero hour, which was at 3:50 a. m., 
‘tions. Seventy-two tanks were allot- July 31, saw the tanks of the first 
| to the Second Corps, 72 to the 

neteenth Corps, 36 to the Eighteenth 


ps, and 36 were held in army re- 


wave moving forward while it was still 
dark, in and out of water-filled shell 
holes (out of them if they were lucky) 
rve. In each corps the tanks were behind the Infantry and its barrage. 
itted according to the objectives, a 
tain number of tanks being d*sic- 


ted to attack a given objective on a 


The enemy’s front line was taken at 
once, along the whole seven-mile front, 
the British 
hardly get 
enough to maintain contact with the re 
Many of the tanks 
became stuck on the first line and the 


could 
fast 


and 
the 


tanks 
through 


tre Ops 


mud 


tain line, and each corps in turn 
t tanks in reserve. 
‘he frontage of the Fifth Army, 


treating Germans. 
s-Comines Canal to the Wiltje 
iret, was flanked by two strong po- 
8, the Polygonveld and Houthlust 
rest, which formed two bastions with 
mi-cireular ridge of ground as a 
in between them, while in front 


enemy artillery and its low-flying 
planes took steady toll along the front 
of all three attacking corps. 

Tanks assisted the Gordons and the 


Black Watch while they were attack 
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The Type of Terrain that Bogged the Tanks in the Third Battle of Ypres 
Wrecks of six tanks may be counted 


ing Frezenberg redoubt, rendering 
great service to the Infantry which 
would have suffered many casualties 
had the tanks not come to their rescue; 
they broke counterattacks at 
many points along the line, and many 
strongholds, concealed in various farms, 
were reduced with their assistance. At 
English Trees and Macdonald’s Wood 
many machine guns were silenced by 
the tanks. The arrival of two tanks 
at the critical moment during the at- 
tack on St. Julien and Alberta saved 
many lives in the capture of these 
places. Strong wire obstacles and con- 
erete dug-outs were found at Alberta. 
The two tanks which arrived at this 
stronghold, went through their own 
protective barrage, mashed down the 
wire obstacles and attacking from close 
range drove the Germans underground 
where they were later captured by the 
British Infantry. 


down 








By 3 p. m. the British held their « 
tire second objective, but the Germans 
who had been conserving the strengt 
of their armies up to this time 
cordance with their plan of holding 
their front lines lightly, except for th 
scheme of well-concealed strongholds 
now delivered their coordinated cow 
terattack. A driving rain storn 
up during this phase of the battl 
After a fierce struggle, during whi 
the tanks were able to do great exe 
tion, the British were forced back un 
they held only their first object 
their line 


along two-thirds of 
slightly better advanced positions along 
the remaining third. They had taken 
6,000 prisoners and a quantity o 
chine guns but had lost a number 0 
tanks by bad going and shell fir 
This attack on the 31st is classed as 





The ‘3 an xi4 ne 


and although there were 51 
upon the 
sisted the Infantry during the 


occasions which 
n adverse opinion concerning 

ic of tanks was rendered by 
nander of the Fifth Army. In 

the fact that the terrain was 

iy suitable for the use of the 
yeapon, this 

and the authorities, in conse- 

quel ‘‘ suffered the 
ld fits which the Tank Corps 


report was for- 


one of 


from 
wors! 
+ home or abroad ever endured.”’ 
Among 
ritish during this battle were: 
a. The unsuitability of the Mark IV 
nk for swamp warfare. 
b. The tanks 
through narrow defiles swept by artil- 


the lessons learned by the 


danger of moving 
ery fire 

The necessity of immediate In- 
fantry cooperation when a tank has 
an opening in the enemy’s lines. 


f opr 
oret 


d 
The continued moral effect of the 


d 
nk wi he enemv as well as 
k upon the enemy as well as upon 


their own troops. 


THE MISERABLE CONDITION FOR TANKS 
After the disappointing events of the 
‘Ist, the mental and physical miseries 
ill arms were increased, if this could 

ve been possible, by having to lay 
‘ter day, 


drenched by continuous 
in which had started again the night 
dist. For many days thereafter 
attack on the part of the Fifth 
\rmy was out of the question. 
Tank Corps felt that they were 
the that 
ders mud was helping to pull 


weighed in balance ; 
the seales on the debit side and 

ew their future depended upon 

ing able, in the next few operations, 
trieve their former reputation in 
er which would eatch the eye of 


the 


World War 
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the authorities. Knowing they would 
have to assist in that locality again 
when the battle was resumed, they felt 
that 


engulf them deeper than before and 


those intolerable would 


swamps 
dreamed of dry, rolling, chalk terrain 
where the tank could travel upon the 
surface of the ground and of battles 
where the artillery had not given the 
enemy weeks of warning nor helped 
him to reduce the battle ground to an 


impassable morass. 


THE LANGEMARCK-ST. JULIEN FRONT 


August 16, when, 


the weather having been less wet than 


It was not until 
it had been for a day or two, that the 
next series of attacks were made along 
the 
Twelve of 


front. 
had re- 


Langemarck - St. Julien 
the 


mained in reserve on the 31st of July, 


tanks which 
were directed to cooperate. They began 
their forward movement toward the as- 
sault line on the night of the 13th, but, 
due to the roads being congested with 
other traffic, the tanks were not per- 
The rest of the 
country was deep in mud and it was 


mitted to use them. 


soon discovered that in spite of the gal 
lant mud battle waged by the tank 
personnel, they could not hope to 
reach the assault position in time for 
the action. 

The Infantry attacked without tank 
aid and took their objectives with the 
exception of a nest of pill-box strong- 
holds northeast of St. Julien. These 
little had skillfully 


placed so as to entrap any unwary ad- 


fortresses been 
vance inside their wire and just with- 
in easy range of their machine guns. 
They were well concealed; built of re- 
inforeed feet 
thick, the ordinary field gun high ex- 
plosive shells had no effect upon them. 


conerete about three 
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hidden 
farmsteads, 


Three of them 


in the 


were 
ruins of 
more than 


all were average 


size, each being manned by 


garrisons of fifty or more 
men. 
TANK SUCCESS IS MARKED 


It was necessary that they 
be taken. The com- 
mander was that 
their capture would cost the 
British between 600 and 1,000 
casualties, but Colonel Baker- 
Carr, of the Tank Corps, un- 
dismayed by former events, 
guaranteed the capture at half the esti- 
mated cost to the Infantry, providing 
that no shelling took place and that a 
smoke barrage be furnished. At 4.45 
a.m. on the 19th, the strongholds were 
isolated in clouds of dense smoke. Two 
tanks were directed against each pill- 
box, with orders to get behind the 
stronghold before opening fire, thus 
cutting off the garrison and striking 
at its most vulnerable point. 

The enveloping maneuver was com- 
pleted by 6 a. m. and the first pill-box, 
on Hilloe Farm fell, the most of its 
garrison having fled. Two tanks 
reached Mont du Hibou and fired 40 
rounds into the back door of the strong- 
hold. Sixty of its garrison fled, some 
were shot down and the rest surren- 
dered to the British Infantry as soon 
as it came up. Triangle farm fell ten 
minutes later. This garrison having 
put up a fight with the tanks, were 
nearly all killed with the bayonet by 
the British Infantry. At Cockcroft 
farm stronghold, the first tank to arrive 
bellied within fifty yards of the enemy, 
but the garrison of over 100 withdrew 
upon the arrival of the tank, which, 


corps 





advised 





A type of defense that hastened the deve 


Mue 
ate nl 
for b 


thes 


with 

No 
front 
decis 


ever 




















A Pill Box in Flanders 


nd 
, 
h 


t 


of tanks. nig 
aided by the Infantry, accounte: 
more than half of them. 
This completed the capture o| 
jectives and after waiting until the 
fantry had consolidated the positi 
the tanks returned. The cost t 
Infantry was 15 wounded, and to 
tanks, two men killed, two officers and 
ten men wounded, as against a: 
mated cost of 600 to 1,000 killed and 
wounded to take these centers of 1 
sistance without the aid of tanks 
This attack proved a 
answer to the adverse opinion 
warded in the Fifth Army report 
the low casualty figures pleaded to 
loudly to be ignored. There is little 
doubt that to the tanks, which wo 
this action at St. Julien, is due the 
eredit for the opportunity the Tank 
Corps had later of winning the Batt 
of Cambrai. 


enem 


cern 


sufficient 


ELEVEN MINOR ENGAGEMENTS 


From the date of the brilliant littl 
tank action near St. Julien on Augus' 
19 until October 9, by which time a 
hope of complete success 
seems to have been given | 
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Britis), the tanks fought in eleven 
minor engagements and made almost as 
many more vain attempts to fight. 
Much time was spent in making elabor- 


ate movements through mud and water 
for battles which never took place and 
they struggled many nights to get up 
to some fight which had to take place 
without them, 

None 
fronts of any of the three corps were 
they were remarkable, how- 
as a demonstration of patience 
and tireless effort, day after day and 
night after night, on the part of the 
gallant Fifth Army. 

Whenever the tanks did get 
usually 


of these engagements on the 


decisive 


ever 


into 
gave good ac- 
ounts of themselves and even under 
these circumstances, the tank still con- 


tinued to so affect the morale of the 


tor they 


enemy that in many eases parties of 
Germans surrendered at sight of an 
ipproaching tank. Many prisoners re- 
ported they eould have held up the In- 
mtry indefinitely but felt helpless 
against the tanks. In explaining his 
surrender one officer reported : ‘‘ There 
were tanks—so my company surren- 
dered 


9? 


[ also. 

On August 22 a remarkable action 
was fought by a single tank which had 
become ditched near the strong point 
of Gallipoli. For 68 hours this tank 
‘ought the enemy, breaking up many 
‘ounterattacks, until the ammunition 
was exhausted and the crew forced to 
vithdraw to its the 
the 24th. 


own lines on 


night of 


MINOR MISSIONS ON SEPTEMBER 20 

The Fifth Army was relieved by the 
Second Army and on September 20 a 
lairly made 
The tanks, how- 
were given only minor missions, 


successful assault was 


ong the whole line. 


ever 








due to the condition of the ground. 
On the old Eighteenth Corps’ front the 
tanks had a little luck, but it required 
great efforts on the part of the crews 
to get their tanks over and through 
the trees which the enemy had felled 
across the road and which rested 
breast-high upon their branches and 
upon the stumps from which they had 
not been completely severed. If the 
leading tank was held up while strug- 
gling through this mass in the dark, 
all tanks were delayed, as impassable 
swamps on each side of the road made 
any detour impossible. .In spite of 
these difficulties, however, the tanks 
at their destination 
credited in reports with having in- 


arrived and are 
flicted many casualties. 

On October 4, occurred the last two 
actions of the Third Battle of Ypres, 
in which tanks participated success- 
fully. 
assisted in the capture of Poeleappelle. 
After capturing the three strongholds 


In one of these actions, 12 tanks 


which guarded the outskirts of this vil- 
lage, the tanks hunted the enemy 
through the streets and out beyond the 
village. 

Since any survey of tank history 
would be incomplete without it, an ae- 
count of the other action is given in 
more detail. ‘‘The other action of Oc- 
tober 4, was to afford the background 
of one of the most courageous actions 
of the war and caused the Tank Corps 
the loss of one of its most gallant offi- 
cers, Captain Robertson. This officer 
was in command of four tanks which 
were to take part in an attack upon 
Juniper Cottage on the line of the 
Rutelbeek River. Tanks and Infantry 
were to cross this river by the one re- 
maining bridge and drive the enemy 
the cottage. 


from the stronghold at 








The 


Tank in 


Realizing that if the tanks lost their 
way in the dark and missed this bridge, 
the Infantry would suffer a great many 
casualties and the suceess of the action 
would be jeopardized, this officer and 
his Private Allen, worked 
under fire for three days and nights 
taping the routes for the tanks. By the 
time he had finished, it was time for 
the tanks to start forward, so walking 
ahead of the leading tank he guided 
them through the dark, over the torn- 


servant, 


up ground to the assembly point and 
at 6 2. m. he led them into action. 
Facing an intense machine gun and 
rifle fire, he led them across the bridge 
and toward a road which would lead 
them straight to the enemy position. 
As they reached this road, Captain 
Robertson fell, shot through the head: 
but the tanks were now in such a po- 
sition that they could see the direction 
of the stronghold and went on and 
comp'eted their mission.”’ 

The of the 
chief upon the tank accomplishments 
and failures under the conditions which 


verdict commander-in- 


D 


The Army Wide Awake 


Whispers of disarmament conferences that do not 
materialize are still heard on both sides of the At- 
lantic, but the Army of the United States, small 
though it be, conducts itself with an eye to possibil- 


ities. 


based upon the supposition that war again may come, 
is helping to maintain its fighting personnel at a high 


pitch. 


The experimental work of the Army, 


This should be the purpose of an army, and 
its directing heads are to be congratulated upon being 
alert and anxious to have it at all times ready for 
whatever emergency may arise.— Washington Post. 
























prevailed during the Third | 
Ypres, besides being kind 
demonstrated the fact that 
standing the indifferent show 
by some of the tanks during 





three months, he wisely took 
sideration the handicaps th: 
working under, and that his « 
in mechanical warfare was w 

Sir Douglas Haig’s official dis) 
‘Although throughout 
major part of the Ypres Batt 
especially in its latter stages, 1 


stated: 


dition of the ground made th 
tanks difficult or impossible, yet 
ever circumstances were in y Vv 
they we! 
gallant and valuable wor! 
has been accomplished by tank com 


favorable, and even when 


not, very 
manders and erews on a great number 
of oceasions. Long before the conelu 
sion of the Flanders offensive, thes 
had 
worth, and amply justify the labo 
and personnel 


new instruments proved — the 


material diverted 
their construction and development 


(To be continued 
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New Weapons for Howitzer Companies 


T Hii question is often asked, ‘‘ When 


regiments be supplied with the 


new 7>-mm. mortar and the new 
7-mm. gun?’’ This question can be 
uswered only by the statement, 


‘When is available.’’ 


one of 


money Origi- 
was manufactured 
The tests 


were favorable and these two weapons 


each 


r experimental purposes. 


were adopted as a standard for equip- 
ping Infantry. 


Both the 37-mm. gun and the 75-mm. 


r demonstrated their superiority 
over the present armament. The pres- 
ent 37-mm. gun is a very effective wea- 
pon, but the 3-inch trench mortar has 
many features which are unsatisfae- 
tory. For this reason it is believed to 
of more importance to devote the 
funds, at the 
manufacture of mortar. 
Under 


present available, to 
the 


the present economy program, 


75-mm. 


quantity production of either of the 
two weapons is impossible. 

At present there are three of each 
of these weapons either manufactured 
or under the course of manufacture. 
Orders have recently been given for 
the manufacture of four more 75-mm. 
mortars. 

At an early date the 29th Infantry 
will be equipped with the authorized 
the 


tended service tests. 


number of new weapons for ex- 
From the results 
of this test, training regulations will 
be compiled by the Infantry Board as 
regards technique and tactical employ- 
ment. 

The the 
ditional 75-mm. mortars, when manu- 


factured, has not been definitely de 


distribution of four ad- 


cided, but it is probable that an ad- 
ditional regiment will be equipped with 
this weapon. 





Movement of Officers in Fiscal Year 1926 


Dees: effort is being made by the 
Chief of Infantry to reduce the 
lumber of changes of station of Infan- 
try officers. During the few years im- 
mediately following the World War, 


ents of Infantry officers were 


frequent, due to the readjustment of 

the Army to a peace basis. 
Recognizing that such frequent 
changes of station were costly to both 
the Government and to the officers 
ied, and that efficient super- 


vision could not be expected by a con 


stantly changing personnel, a continu 


ing effort has been made to reduce 
the number of moves. 

During the fiseal year 1926, 1,606 
Infantry officers changed station as 
shown in the chart on the next page. 


This figure is less than the number for 


the fiseal year 1925, which was 1,643. 


An attempt is being made further to 


reduce the shifting of officers, but the 
partial analysis of the chart which fol 
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lows shows that of the 1,606 officers 
moved during the fiseal year 1926, 
1,266 were for the purpose of the edu- 
eation of the officer or foreign service 
demands. For this reason a further 
decided reduction in changes of sta- 
tion is improbable under the present 
school and foreign service policy. 








Table I. Moves to: 
Company Officers’ Class, Infantry 
School . 205 
Advanced Class, Infantry School... 83 
Command and General Staff School 94 
Army War College... 25 
Foreign Service .......... 329 
Table II. Moves from: 
Company Officers’ Class, to duties 
other than Table I... 105 
Advanced Class to duties “other 
I IS 20 
Command and General Staff School, 
to duties other than Table I... 80 
Army War College... 28 
Foreign service, to “duties” ‘other 
I RN iii h cient anebsncamaitds 297 
Total, all moves 1,266 


MOVEMENT OF OFFICERS, FISCAL YEAR OF 1926. 


















It is true that many of these 1 26% 
officers moving to schools and { 
service had finished their det. 
some other duty and would have had 
to move anyway. For this reason jt 
at first appears unjust to claim that 
these two classes of duty are respon- 
sible for 1,266 changes of station 
had not officers completing other 
duties been ordered to schools or for 


elgn 


Ss] on 


A 


but cir 
obs 
the 
ligl 
like i 
some other source would 
have been moved. By moving officers 


it would have iner 
of moves, 


eign service, 


-ased 
the number since a 
number from tha 
unc 
tha 
plos 
kno 


tent 


whose tours of duty are completed di- 
rect to schools or foreign service and 
by moving officers from schools to 
duties vacated by officers going to 
school or coming from foreign service 
the Chief of Infantry reduces the num- 
ber of changes of station. 


war 
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Co. Officers’ Class...... ... 29 39 5 6 119 2 weve cali 
Advanced Class ..... ete hn 5S £€h 8 ws 4 will 
Com. & Gen. Staff Sch. 1 43 7 i> One ae 6 © oe. 
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Regiments in U. S..... 67 10 24 18 235 12 12 9 2 7 2 25 2 
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Nore: The apparent discrepancy between the number of officers moved to specific duties. : 
number moved from those duties is due to the fact that leaves of absence and the requirement that 
officers on foreign service be replaced prior to relief therefrom, postponed movement in many c** 


into the fiscal year 1927. 
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Experiments With Explosives for Antitank 
Defense 


NUMBER of experiments were 
A recently held at Camp Meade, 
Md., to determine the minimum amount 
of explosive required under various 
cireumstanees to disable a tank. Four 
obsolete tanks were used; two were of 
the heavy tank type, and two were 
light tanks. 

From newspaper comment it appears 
that the purpose of these tests was mis- 
understood. Several articles indicated 
that the vulnerability of tanks to ex- 
plosives was a factor not previously 
known, and that this discovery would 
tend to make the tank less effective in 
war. Any such conception of the pur- 
pose of these tests is erroneous. 

It has always been known that suffi- 
cient explosive effectively placed would 
disable a tank. No attempt has been 
made in the past, nor will an attempt 
be made in the future to institute a 
race between armor and explosives in 
the development of the tank. If the 
tank is built to withstand 15 pounds 
of explosive, then 25 pounds will be 
used; if it is armored against .50- 
caliber bullets, then heavier weapons 
will be introduced to combat it. The 
tank is a mechanical weapon which 
must take its ehanee on the battlefield 
as does the Infantryman. Full details 


have not been received as to the extent 
of damage caused by the explosives, 
but it is known that the tests were 
made on stationary tanks with pre- 
viously placed high explosive mines 
and high explosive shells of various 
calibers. 

Taking into consideration the ex- 
tended front of a deployed division 
with the consequent inpracticability of 
mining the whole field, the chances of 
the tank being disabled by mines is 
small. Similarly, considering the doubt- 
ful ability of artillery being able to 
register on a rapidly moving target of 
small dimensions, the chances of the 
tank being hit are equally small. Thus 
the safety factor for the moving tank 
is in reality greater than that of the 
unprotected doughboy. 

Speed and maneuverability on the 
battlefield are basic elements in safety 
from fire weapons. Future develop- 
ments in tanks will in all probability 
sacrifice armor to the two mentioned 
basic characteristics. 

These experiments, when studied, 
are expected to give data as to the 
economical amount of explosive to be 
placed as mines for the defense against 
tanks. 





Employment of Tank Machine Guns 


: ps: Chief of Infantry does not 
favor the dismounting of ma- 
chine guns from tanks for use in sup- 
plementing the fire of the organic ma- 
chine guns of Infantry units. This 
decision is based on the following 


tactical considerations: 





a. Beeause of the frequent nonem- 
ployment of the tanks in defense, de- 
laying action, withdrawal, and retreat, 
and its occasional nonemployment in 
the offensive due to unfavorable ter- 
rain, the theory was advanced that 
its weapons are of too great a value 
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to be held in reserve in those situ- 
ations where the employment of the 
tank is not contemplated. The ad- 
herents of this theory desired to dis- 
mount the machine guns and use them 
in support of the Infantry in much 
the same manner as the divisional ma- 
chine guns were used during the 
World War. 

b. The basic components of the tank 
are, an armored shell, motive power, 
fire power (armament) and a crew. 
With anyone of its components lack- 
ing the tank becomes useless as such. 
Only by employing the unit with all 
its components present can the tank 
be expected to fulfill its primary com- 
bat function of moving fire power to 
a favorable location under armor pro- 
tection. If the machine guns (fire 
power) be dismounted, for employ- 
ment with ground troops, it is reason- 
able to expect that a dangerous sep- 
aration of the tanks and their machine 
guns will result, and that some of the 
machine guns may be_lost, and the 
tank thereby put out of action. In 
either case an expensive and valuable 
weapon, the tank, is temporarily in- 
active. 

During the period devoted to the 
study of this question eertain inter- 
esting technical facts were developed. 
It was found that the present type of 
tank machine gun was not particu- 
larly suitable for use as a ground gun. 





It is air cooled, and in sustai 
soon becomes too hot for o;) 
The short barrel does not 

range and accuracy required { 
range fire. The present trip: 
unstable for overhead fire. 1 


is not designed for ready m 


and dismounting from the ta In 
an attempt to eliminate thes 
tionable features the Ordna: D 


partment designed two expel 


barrels which have recently been test 


by the Tank Board at Camp M 
The results of these tests indicat 
the experimental barrels ha 
same unsatisfactory characterist 


use as ground guns, as do the presi 


barrels, although in a slightly less d 


gree. The conclusion was reacl 


that a machine gun capable of 


{ 


placed in the mounting of the tank 


could not be developed with th: 
acteristics satisfactory for its us: 
a ground gun, without sac! 
those necessary for its employ: 
in tanks. 


The serious tactical objections 


the separation of machine guns fro: 


tanks having been further streng 


t} 


ened by the unfavorable characteris 


tices of the tank machine g 
used as a ground gun, a decisio 
discontinue further consideratio! 
this method of use of tank mac! 
guns has been reached. 


Equipment Under Consideration 


XTENDED use by troops and new 


developments are causing con- 
stant change in Infantry weapons and 
equipment. Recommended changes 
by troop commanders and research by 


the Ordnance Department sugg 


l 


+ 


in whet 


ne 


changes and improvements. Many 0! 


the changes recommended or fou 


desirable often have opposing 
acteristies, and to harmonize then 





Notes from the 


design, compromise is neces- 


if the projects now under con- 
the rear sight for the 
The Chief of Infantry 


as a result of a study in his 


Oll is 


yun. 


nd the recommendations of the 
Board, has submitted to the 
Ordnanee the following com- 
for consideration in the design 


w rear sight for future manu- 


e rear cover of the machine gun 
is not considered a desirable po- 
or the 
s recommended rather than one 
The sight should not 
should be in 


rear sight, but this loea- 


er forward. 
fset. but the same 


plane with the center of the 


It is essential that the range set 
The lock- 


¢ device on the old ‘‘meter’”’ 


g-be quickly adjustable. 
sight 
more desirable than the device on 
resent sight. 
It is of no particular importance 
complete turn of the lead screw 
or range adjustment raises or lowers 
the sight a given number of mils. This 
screw is used for accurate setting of 
the drift slide only, changes in sight- 
ng being effected by operating the ele- 


vating The 


¢ mechanism on the tripod. 
present pitch is suitable. 

d. A maximum range graduation of 
2.900 vards is recommended. Gradu- 
ns over 2,000 yards are for use only 

auxiliary aiming points are used. 

not expected that ranges over 
1,800 to 2,000 yards will ordinarily be 
fired 


\ maximum windage allowance of 


ils on either side of the normal 


rable. 


\ battle sight should be provided, 
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designed for a range between 500 and 
700 yards. 
g. The peep sight should be .08 
inch in diameter. 
h. Complete drift 
should be provided for on the sight, 


eorrection for 


if practicable. Drift should also be in 
cluded in the range tables. 

i. The range adjusting plate should 
be redesigned so that the index lugs 
do not cover the figures on 
leaf. 


the sight 


j. [fa suitable telescopic sight is fur 
nished, the leaf sight becomes less im 
portant. 

k. For the 


sight need rot be elaborate. but should 


machine gun use, rear 


avoid features which become easily 


damaged. The present type lead screw 
frequently jams and can not be turned 
by the small thumb piece. This serew 
might be eliminated, but it is conveni 
ent as a micrometer adjustment for ac 


curate sight setting. 


HAND GRENADES 


The body of the defensive hand gre 
nade, Mark II, is serrated, for the pur- 
pose of causing it to break in frag 
ments of effective size upon explosion. 
TNT is the present explosive used as 
filler. Some doubt 


whether the grenade body broke along 


has existed as to 


the serrations, and preliminary tests 
were held in 1925, which indicated that, 
with the prescribed amount of filler, 
the body was practically pulverized, 
thus limiting materially the effective 
danger radius from flying fragments. 
The fragments made by the full charge 
have . sufficient 
weight for the desired penetration. It 
was found that by reducing the filler 


of explosive did not 


charge the fragments became larger 


but the energy with which the frag- 
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ments were thrown was also insufficient 
to obtain the desired penetration. 

The Infantry Board has recently 
held tests to determine the characteris- 
tics of the present type of grenade 
bodies filled with TNT as compared 
with those filled with EC powder. 
These tests indicated that the grenades 
loaded with EC powder, produced 
larger fragments than did the present 
type of grenades, that the explosion 
while of less intensity was not less de- 
moralizing than that of the high ex- 
plosive grenade, due to the greater 
noise of flying fragments, caused by the 
better fragmentation, and that al- 
though the tests to determine penetra- 
tion were not conclusive, these tests 
combined with those held recently by 
the Ordnance Department indicated 
that the penetration of the grenade 
with the EC filler was superior to that 
of the grenade with TNT filler. 

The methods employed in making the 
test are interesting. Five different 
tests were conducted for the purposes 
indicated below: 

a. To determine the fragmentation 
of each of the two types, five grenades 
of each type were exploded in an all 
steel compartment, and the fragments 
were recovered, photographed, and 
compared as to size. 

b. To determine the concussion of 
both types of grenades, they were ex- 
ploded in steel compartments, in the 
open, in tall grass, on armor plate and 
on wooden stakes. 

c. To determine the penetration of 
wooden sereens by fragments at differ- 
ent ranges, two screens, 6” x 6’ x 14” 
and one screen 6’ x 6” x 1” were used. 
Grenades of both types were placed 5, 
10 and 15 yards distant from the 


screens and exploded. A relative com. 
parison then was made of the pene 
tions resulting from the hits obtained 
on the sereens at the different ranges 

d. To determine the relative yig. 
bility of each type of grenade, five gre. 
nades were exploded in short grass and 
in the open. 

e. To determine the range of the two 
types, ten grenades of each type were 
exploded on the edge of a lake: fiyy 
were placed on wooden stakes, and five 
on armor plate. The lake was marked 
off by a series of stakes and markers 
placed at intervals of five yards. The 
splashes in the lake were observed from 
a tower and the distance noted. 


ra 


MACHINE GUN BOLT 

In spite of the most painstaking 
head-space adjustment on the caliber 
.30 machine gun, there is generally, at 
the outset of firing, a play of two or 
three thousandths of an inch. This al 
most unappreciable initial play, in 
creases as firing continues. The effect 
of head-space, when firing, is to drive 
the cartridge back against the bolt with 
great force. The pressure exerted by 
this back kick varies directly with th 
amount of head-space. 

After considerable firing, it has been 
found that this slapping force on the 
head of the bolt has resulted in the set- 
ting back of the metal about the firing 
pin. The effect of the cup thus formed 
has been to drive the metal inward so 
that in aggravated cases the firing pin 
is practically frozen in the bolt 

Because of the inability to secure 
perfect head-space adjustment, the 
Ordnance Department has designed 4 
bushing made of heat-treated hard steel 
to be placed in the end of the bolt 
around the firing pin. 





ii 
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riments conducted with aireraft forwarded to the Infantry School 


to 
machine guns have proved that this ex- be tested by use in the routine firing, 
pedient is beneficial. Twenty-eight of to determine their suitability for gen- 


the we 


‘ially designed bolts have been eral use in Infantry machine guns. 


Official Record Firing in Regiments 
The following reports on this season’s record practice have been received 
in the office of Chief of Infantry and are in addition to those previously pub- 


lished in the INFANTRY JOURNAL: 


RIFLE MARKSMANSHIP 


Percentage 
who 
completed Percentage 
the qualified 
No. of course based on 
No.of menwho basedon Number of men who Average the No. 
menon completed the No. qualified score who 
Inf rolls of the on the —— - per completed 
Regt the Regt. course rolls Exp. SS. MM. Tot. man the course 
ist ° ° ° . 507 389 76.7 29 79 244 389 271.94 90.49 
6th eens ico See 591 91.19 57 128 363 5468 275.22 91.65 
10th éa pee so. vee 528 74.37 28 121 330 479 272.80 90.72 
29th saacecce SE 13580 89 67 255 889 1221 269.72 88.49 
AUTOMATIC RIFLE MARKSMANSHIP 
14th steel . 216 215 99.5 nae 210 $11.21 93.67 
29th vente . 1055 203 19.24 10 15 66 112 182.52 44.82 
MACHINE GUN MARKSMANSHIP 
Ist td 
Exp. cl. cl, Tot. 
Ist oT cosccesecee BD 112 75.17 7 25 “ 112 311.19 100 
6th re as . - 220 181 96.7 1 21 153 175 282.4 96.7 
10th > . eee 177 152 85.76 1 15 129 145 258.53 95.39 
13th o> eehhien see Bee 133 92.49 0 10 113 123 272.03 92.49 
29th couwscesicose ~~ OOO 226 $2.5 2 15 201 218 275.79 96.46 
37-MM. GUN AND 8-INCH TRENCH MORTAR 
MS onc ovnddhvetbanes es 12 12 100. 9 1 2 12 100. 
6th ct wbascudves be 16 16 100. 4 1 11 16 85.8 100. 
10th ésnehbattione oo 15 14 93.3 4 6 3 13 92.86 
13th paneteaeseu ae il il 100. 5 2 4 11 100. 
oth rabnaeecees 14 14 100. 6 6 2 14 100. 


D 


Bleeding the Army Not True Saving 


To bleed the rest of the Army in order to build up 
the air force would not be a true saving. It would 
be false economy. It might sound well in one of those 
statements about government saving that come peri- 
odieally from Washington, but it wouldn’t look right 
if the nation suddenly found itself in trouble.—Mil- 
waukee Journal. 
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The New Chief of Staff 

EK take pleasure in reproducing 
as the frontispiece in this 
issue of the INFANTRY JouUR- 





NAL, the photograph of the incoming 
chief of staff of the United States 
Army, Major General Charles P. 
Summerall. The Infantry service 
congratulates General Summerall on 
his appointment and joins in welcom- 
ing him to his important post. The 
General’s eminent fitness for the 
position is universally recognized, for 
with his broad understanding of the 
problems of the Army and of our sys- 
tem of national defense the country 
can be assured of as capable leadership 
in development of the peace-time Army 
of the United States as it had in him a 
successful leader of brigade, division 
and corps in combat. 
@ 
The Development of Infantry 
Weapons 


T is quite evident to those who 
be have been keeping in touch 





with the development of wea- 
pons and equipment for the Infantry 
soldier that in the next national emer- 
gency the supply departments will be 
called upon for quantity production 
of improved and new types, and much 
of the material now in the hands of 
troops or in storage will be declared 
obsolete for use of the soldier in the 
field. Greater accuracy and more 
satisfactory ballistic qualities of am- 
munition, simplicity of designs, rapid- 
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ity of fire, greater mobility 
and many other conditions ha 

the objectives of experimentat an 
many of the problems hav 
solved. The work of preparat 

give the American doughboy i 

bat the greatest advantages of n 
chanical superiority still goes 
Some major problems are still to b 
solved self-loading shoulder weapons, 
ealiber of the rifle, ammunition su 
ply, the Infantry pack, ete.—and t! 
columns of the INFANTRY JOURNA 
open to their discussion. 

The situation regarding equipment 
differs somewhat from that existing 
for a few years prior to the Worl 
War. There was a lull in devel 
ment of small arms and its amm 
nition, due in a measure to the fact 
that we had a shoulder rifle that was 
considered superior to any foreig! 
military arm of that type, a good auto 


+ 


matie pistol, a few machine guns th: 
were not taken as seriously as late! 
events showed they should have beet 
and types of small arms ammunitio 
that enable us to win practical!) 

international matches. As the Arm 
was fairly well satisfied with the arms 
it had for the individual soldier, most 
of the experimental and investigativ 
work was done on larger ealibe: 


pons. 
With the Springfield rifles there ar 
now more careful processes in its 


manufacture, insuring better bolt and 


trigger action and cartridge case ex 





EKditorial 


The rear sight has been sub- 
exhaustive tests and as a re- 

peep aperture enlarged. Prob- 
greatest improvement is in 

ts acy, due more to improved 
ition than to improvements in 
itself, 


The ammunition for 


‘ matehes and for test is con- 
improving, and when the re- 
nt of our present stock of rifle 
tion begins we will to 


20 


an 
new type. 
ll be reealled that we entered 
r with the standard caliber .30, 
of 1906 ammunition, 150-grain 
which was found extremely ae- 
irate at ranges beyond 1,500 yards 
ind unsatisfactory for machine gun 
rrage fire. A great number of dif- 
nt types of ammunition have been 
tested the 


vallisties determined 


and since war and 


by actual 


It was found that the ammu- 


on giving the greatest range was 
bullet, 175 


grains, of gilding metal, with muzzle 


hoat-tail weighing 


velocity of about 2,600 feet per second. 
t gives a slightly greater recoil than 


present service cartridge, but tests 


have shown that this greater recoil is 
so excessive as to render it im- 
acticable for use in the rifle. The 
maximum range obtained with this 


hy! 


let is 5,600 yards, as compared 
with 3,300 yards with the 150-grain 


illet. Summed up, it has the follow- 
ing advantages over the 150-grain 
ser bullet: a much greater range 
in flatter trajectory at all ranges, 
ess drift and less horizontal deviation 
du wind, and a greater striking 
energy at all ranges. 

| 


Browning machine gun, model 
\7, will likely remain our stand- 
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ard machine gun for some time. The 
behavior of this gun during the war 
brought out some defects which will 


likely be overcome. A new Lripod is 


being designed, lighter in weight, 
with less vibration, and with a more 
satisfactory elevating and traversing 
mechanism. 
rifle 


may 


The Browning automatie 

it 
and 
more practicable self-loading shoulder 
weapon, and 


has serious objection and 


be replaced by a lighter 


toward this end 


many 
experts are devoting their attention. 
The Stokes mortar will undoubtedly 


be disearded and the newly, designed 


rifled mortar of 75-mm. caliber, 
mounted on wheels, with a maximum 
range of between 2,000 and 2,500 
yards will take its place. Likewise, 


an improved type of 37-mm. gun, with 


greater range and armor penetration 
will succeed the type ot one pounder 
now in service. 


With the tank, we may soon expect 


that a satisfactory light, high-speed 
machine will be developed. Our pres- 
ent stock, left-overs from the war, 
have many defects that will make 


them practically useless in another 
clash of arms. 

Other improvements in less impor- 
tant weapons and in equipment have 
been The 


ready for use when necessary, but in 


made. specifications are 
the interests of economy little beyond 
experimental types are on hand or 
may be expected for issue to organi- 
zations until the supplies of old types 
are exhausted. The replacements of 
older types by newer models in our 
service in peace time because of ex- 
penditure involved seems to be more 
of a political than a military problem. 
Experiments, too, 


cost money, and 


several projects for Infantry that re- 
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quire attention have been postponed 
for lack of funds, notably the thorough 
field test for practicability of motor 
transport for regiments. 

@ 


The Spirit of the Army 


HEN Honorable Hanford Mae- 
Nider, the Assistant Secretary 
Meare of War, returned recently from 
a five-thousand-mile inspection trip to 
the Southwest, he completed an itin- 
erary that has taken him, during the 
past year, to most of the posts of the 
Regular Army. From his intimate 
contacts with personnel of the three 
components of the Army of the United 
States and of the veterans of the World 
War, he is in a position to give an esti- 





mate of the national defense system 
that is of value. He knows what is 
being done in the way of national pre- 
paredness, and his opinions are of 
great value because he calls a spade 
a spade. 

He states that there is a very appar- 
ent increase of interest: in all matters 
of national defense and that ‘‘the close 
and cordial relationships built up be- 
tween the Army’s personnel and the 
civilian population as exemplified on 
every hand in the field is a welcome 
story to those who sit on the receiving 
end of all the professional ‘Disband the 
Army’ propagandists. ’’ 

The relations between Regular Army 
units and civilian committees were 
found to be most cordial. Unsolicited 
praise of commanders and troops came 
from every State visited, and public 
committees waited upon him in every 
city and town visited to express grati- 
tude for the Army’s helpfulness in 
community developments. 

“Representatives of the National 
yuard and Organized Reserves were 
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unanimous in expressing to mo ther 
high praise of the present War |), part 
ment activities in their beha said 
Colonel MaeNider. ‘‘They commended 
highly the service of the officers and 
men of the regular establishment 4 
tailed for duty with these two compo 
nents, or close enough to be of materi: 
assistance. I noted that at every plac 
where Regular officers or enlisted me) 
were on duty as instructors with th: 
Guard, Reserves or in the schools, ther 
were always delegations on hand to r 
quest a continuance beyond the regu 
lar assignment periods of these particu 
lar men. From this I drew the natura 
conclusion that our forces in the field 
are not only proving good soldiers but 
good citizens and assets to the com 
munities in which they are stationed.”’ 

The most frequent question put | 
the Assistant Secretary by civilians o1 
this trip was, ‘‘How can we best hel; 
to secure better conditions for, and an 
increase in, the same kind of personn 
for this particular community ?”’ Fron 
the Regular service itself only regret 
was expressed at the limited facilities 
for further extension of their servic 
to the two other great elements of our 
land defense, the National Guard and 
the Organized. Reserves. 

Another observation reported was 
**Despite the almost unbelievably bad 
housing conditions in many of the posts 
visited, the morale of the Army pe! 
sonnel was splendid. The Army’s 
faith still appears to be in those whom 
they are striving to serve and it is sur 
there are better days ahead for th 
men who are still carrying on in uw 
form.”’ 

Summed up, the situation in th 
Army is this: Under unsatisfactory 
conditions of living and with an inad 
quate personnel the Army is carrying 
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manifold missions in commend- 
inner. Furthermore, the peo- 
nle the nation are’ realizing the sin- 
erity of purpose of those who com- 
rise its first line of national defense. 
gradually learning of the 
essive effect that inadequate pro- 


The ire 


vis has been having on the armed 
forces in whom they place great reli- 
ance. They have learned in the past 
that the 125,000 Regular Army 

rized by Congress, cut supposedly 

to 118.750 by reduced appropriations, 
will be further trimmed to about 110,- 
luring the remainder of the fiscal 
vear beeause there is no money to pay 


Wht) 


r feed them. 
If ‘‘adequate national defense’’ is to 
nything but an empty phrase it 
tainly means that sufficient perma- 
t personnel, living and working un- 
ler favorable conditions, should actu- 
illy be earrying out the provisions of 
the National Defense Act that are pre- 
scribed for it. The Regular Army has 
{ the necessary personnel and many 
conditions of service are unfavorable. 
That it carries on with the enthusiasm 
noted by Colonel MaeNider is a great 
credit to it. It will do its hest no mat- 
ter to what strength reduced: that is 
the spirit of the Army. 


_ 


@) 

A New Song Contest Announced 
URING the past two years the 
Infantry Association, through 
its Journal, has made an effort 
lo arouse interest in an Infantry Song. 
eral contests have been conducted 





s, and while none of these have 


successful in producing the song 
| the American Infantryman should 
yet they have been a stimulant 
'o thought along this channel. We are 
enabled to continue our efforts by 
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the introduction of a new contest for 
suitable music, donation 
for the purpose by an anonymous en- 
thusiast for the Queen of Battles. 


We expect to interest in this contest 


through a 


the most capable song writers of the 
country. The Infantry deserves that 
the best talent of the land should come 
forward and it interpre 
tations of the spirit of the Infantry. 
The determination and the inspiring 
attributes of the millions of Infantry 
who fought on the fields of France are 
still alive in our memories. 


contribute 


The song 
writer can draw his inspiration from 
the glowing deeds of the American 
Doughboy in the World War, for he 
should recall vividly the devotion to 
the vigor, enthusiasm and 
high spirit with which the Infantry 
carried on in the late war, as it has 
done for the 150 years of American 
The Doughboy of today and 
tomorrow wants to express, in song, the 
traditional esprit of the Infantry. No 
anthem or hymn wanted, but 
something with vim and life that the 
Infantryman, whether in peace time or 


country, 


history. 


is 


in war, can sing or shout and that will 
thrill him to the marrow. This is a big 
order, but it is not an impossible one. 
We hope the present contest will pro- 
duce the desired result. 

Any reader knowing of musician- 
composers who might be interested will 
help along by sending in the names to 
the INFANTRY JOURNAL. 


¢ 


Proof of the Pudding 


E have always contended that 





the natjon must place its chief 


are reliance in future armed con- 
flicts upon its foot-soldiers to give the 
victory. No new developments or sen 


sible theories have been produced to 
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shake the principles that are basic in all 
armies today: Infantry, with cooper- 
ation of all arms, bears the brunt of 
the battle. The development of In- 
fantry, then, should be paramount. 
Another test has been held to determine 
the relative importance of the various 
arms, and it is only necessary to quote 
from an Associated Press dispatch of 
September 18 of the results: 


Predictions that the next war will 
be almost entirely in the air were not 
borne out by the recent British army 
maneuvers in Hampshire. 

The effectiveness of Infantry above 
all other arms was proven to the satis- 
faction of most military experts. 

Rain and fogs upset the plans of the 
air foree in the recent maneuvers, as 
they often do in real warfare, and the 
Infantry had to earry on while the 


fliers waited for conditions which 
would enable them to destroy the 
enemy. 


Many problems arose which showed 
the necessity for more effective means 
of using Infantry. 

@® 
Fund For a Rifle Team 


HE National Rifle Association is 
arranging to send a rifle team 





to Rome, Italy, next spring to 
compete as America’s representative in 
It will be 
recalled that in the world champion- 
ship rifle match on August 14, 1925, 
held in Switzerland, America was de- 
feated by the Swiss entry, which took 


the International matches. 


the trophy that had been in possession 
of America since our initial entry in the 
in 1921. America de- 
feated at a game it claims as its own, 
and a blow it was to our prestige in 
marksmanship! That honor must be 
retrieved and the initial steps have 
already been taken by the N. R. A. 

In order to assemble, train and send 


contests was 
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the team, it is estimated that ¢/ 5.999 
will be required. This fund must } 
raised by voluntary contributions. ang 
the INFANTRY JOURNAL has ¢o: 
te aid in this important work 


readers who are interested in as 
in regaining the title of world’s 
pions with the rifle should sen 
donations direct to the INFANTRY Jo 
NAL, and they will be applied 
International Rifle Team Fund 


® 



















Thrift as an Asset to Morale 


NE of the most  hopefu 

signs in American industria 

‘ life of the past deead 
has been the extent to whic 


many of the most progressive firms of 
the country have expended money and 
brains to teach their employees thrift 
and systematic saving. 
their to 
tented and therefore more efficient en 


They do 
in power secure more col 
ployees and to lessen labor turnover 
the co 


Participation in the profit 


Financial security insures 
tentment. 
of the business insures the efficienc 
of the workers; it makes them bett 
citizens and provides an 
hold to their 


these firms are now largely owned by 


; 


ancho! 
them work. Some o 
their own employees. Business reached 
its objective. 

The Army’s problem of securing 
greater contentment among its enlisted 
personnel parallels that of business 
administrators in building satisfactio 
among their employees. With gr 
contentment comes less turnover, on 
of the thorns in the sides of organi 
zation commanders and the recruiting 
service. There exist many ¢ 
tory causes to the varying deg: 
discontent that are found among 
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s ranks, and for one of these 
s a remedy that lies within the 
e of the commanders. 

yone”’ is one of 


the 


il influences In the Army today. 


really 
lv, ‘‘jawbone”’ is credit. 
properly used, is an asset and 
venience, and soldiers deserve 
as well as anyone else but they 
more exempt from the penalties 
ised eredit than others. Rather 
have been and probably still 
ganizations where at least a few 
habitually draw only a few dol- 
at the pay table after all collee- 
No matter how 
be, 


| to be a sad slump in ‘‘ pay-day 


are taken out. 


the charges may there is 
le’’ when each succeeding pay- 
» brings only a few coins to match 
onth of service. 

Several organizations prohibit ex- 
ssive collections from the soldier’s 
setting a definite limit, and these 
have made a real bid for a lessened 
But 
or less negative measures. Why 
The best 
Why not take 
time and trouble to make it not 
easy but popular to save a little 
month with a definite object in 
Of course, it 
but 
in the lap. 


lesertion rate. even these are 


make a positive effort? 


nse is an offensive. 


will take some 


work 


nothing worth while just 


fall It was done in one 
pany recently where fifty-two men 
| over twenty-one hundred dol- 
n twelve months. 


worth while. 


It was more 


the men are put on more of a 
basis, with less of the easy ‘‘jaw- 
method of reducing the sum 
draw at the pay table, their pay 
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will mean more to them. They can 
then be induced to make _ small 
monthly deposits; they will uneon- 


sciously develop thrift; they will be 


far more satisfactory soldiers 
I 
Keeping Physically Fit 
HE War Department requires 


that its officers shall keep in 


not 





good physical condition, 
alone because they should be fit to re 
spond to any call for the arduous re 
quirements of active field service but 
that 


serviee in 


also in order they may render 


efficient their peace-time 


duties unhampered by physical ail 


ments. The system of annual physical 
¢xaminations is utilized, as it properly 
should be, to discover any deficiencies 
that may be unknown to the officer and 
to to the 
necessary and medical services to rem- 
The officers of the Medical 


Corps are instructed that the examina 


give him advice as action 


edy them. 
tions shall be conducted with a view 
to assisting the officer rather than to 
filling him with fears that he has one 


foot that he 


prospects of being an appropriate sub- 


in the grave or has fine 
ject for a retiring board. 

The records show that the larger per 
centage of minor physical defects exists 
among officers who are habitually on 
sedentary occupations, as compared to 
those who are on actual duty with 
troops. This fact has long been recog- 
nized and resulted in the requirement 
that all officers not on duty with troops 
should take at least two hours’ con- 
tinuous exercise once a week, and in- 
structions provide that one afternoon a 
week shall be set aside for this purpose. 

Various forms of exercise are author- 
ized and the list ineludes practically 
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every active sport. That an officer 
should plod slavishly through the two 
hours’ exercise just to comply with the 
regulations was never intended. Re- 
laxation and muscular activity is 
sought, and this idea is brought out 
foreibly in an article, ‘‘ Exercise versus 
Imagination,’’ in this issue of the 
INFANTRY JOURNAL. While we will 
most likely disagree with many ideas 
of the author, yet it cannot be denied 
that the proper mental attitude toward 
the exercise is most essential for bene- 
ficial results. 

We deem it most appropriate at this 
time to inelude an article on the great 


ravisher of physical efficiency, th. com 
mon cold. The author, Maj. \. p 
Clark, Medieal Corps, now on dy 


with the War Department Genera! 
Staff, while an instructor at the Army 
War College made an extensiv: study 
of the subject as a side issue with 
view to prevention of colds in the ¢o! 
lege body. The success of this led 
the request that he give the Infantr 
and the Army the benefit of his 
search, and we hope this plain and 
common-sense discussion will prove to 
be of value to our readers in maintai) 
ing themselves at physical par during 
this and succeeding winters. 


D 


Pickups in the Month’s News 


THE white uniform will not be 
changed. 

THE Army-Navy football game in 
Chicago on November 27 will be a gala 
event. 

PLEBES at West Point will no 
longer be eligible for inter-collegiate 
athletics. 

MAJ. GEN. John Brooke, retired, 
last of the generals of the Civil War, 
recently passed away. 

BRIG. GEN. Merch B. Stewart, 
superintendent, has abolished the guard 
in barracks at the U. S. M. A. 

MAJ. GEN. Harry A. Smith, presi- 
dent of the Infantry Association, and 
Brig. Gen. Herbert O. Williams 
recently were appointed to the grades 
now held. 


THE War Department will request 
permission from the next Congress to 


sell more useless reservations in orde1 
to build up the fund for the Army's 
housing program. 

THE experimental 37-mm. automati 
antiaireraft gun and the antiaireratft 
machine gun battery offour guns wit 
single control were of special interest 
at the Ordnance demonstration 
Aberdeen on October 8. 

THE AMERICAN LEGION co 
vention passed resolutions urging mor 
adequate national preparedness. 

RECRUITING of the Regular Arm) 
was resumed recently in order to bring 
the strength up to 110,900. 

THE NUMBER of complaints )) 
Army officers on their standing on th 
single list numbers about 2,500. The 
War Department’s board is now 0! 
sidering the matter with a view to sub- 
mitting recommendations to Congress 
on the situation. 
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Will the Airplane Supplant the Cavalry? 


\ article in the last issue of the 
A Cavalry Journal by Col. H. S. 
Hawkins on the importance of modern 

ury and its réle as affected by de- 
velopments in airplane and tank war- 
ire, meets the arguments of the me- 
chanical warfare protagonists who pro- 
fess to foresee the passing of cavalry as 
Mechanical 
methods of doing things are popular, 
and they provide an appeal to the 
magination, and hence the flights of 
faney that would have armies consist 
entirely of The 
author predicts that the fighting man, 
not the fighting machine, will always 
continue to be the principal means of 
making war, and in that opinion the 
readers of the INFANTRY JOURNAL will 
agree. 

The 


fallaey 


an element of combat. 


ilmost machines. 


article mentions the common 
existing concerning cavalry 
action, that is, that modern cavalry 
charges in elose rank, riding knee to 
knee, sabers and lances flashing, in sue- 
This sort 
of formation has long since been cast 
and mounted advances of the 
future will consist of thin lines in sue- 
cessive waves, supported by machine 
guns and artillery, and cooperating In- 
fantry with all their means of fire. 
The hostile fire is held down while the 
“swift moving lines of horsemen close 
rapidly with the enemy from a direc- 
tion at a eonsiderable angle from the 
ine of fire of supporting troops. 


cessive ranks in solid array. 


aside, 


? 


Cavalry’s principal role in battle is 
to participate with the other arms; to 
be used as a mobile reserve at a sensi- 
tive point of the enemy when the right 
moment The 


cavalry are: reconnoitering, screening, 


arrives. minor uses of 
as covering forces, filling large gaps in 
the line, seizing and holding points 
until Infantry can oecupy them, delay- 
ing and harassing action, raiding and 
pursuing. In the 
On distant 
reconnaissance missions the airplane 
has partly superseded the mounted 
man, thereby ‘‘ relieving cavalry of that 


none of these can 
air corps replace cavalry. 


duty which has always been so exhaust- 
ing, and saving it for its more impor- 
tant work in battle.’’ 

The writer states that it is obvious 
that a horseman galloping at 18 to 20 
miles and hour will be exposed to a 
lesser number of bullets when passing 
over an exposed area than a dismounted 
skirmisher moving at one mile an hour. 
He also states that the immunity of 
mounted skirmishers from great losses 
in the face of 
tounded 


fire has as- 
that a 
live under those 
conditions, and further, that this state- 
ment is backed by a mass of evidence 
collected during the World War. 

The writer believes that tanks can 
cooperate with Cavalry the same as 
with Infantry in open warfare situ- 
‘But 
They assist.”’ 


modern 
who believed 
horseman could not 


those 


ations. tanks do not replace 


cavalry. 
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The article as a whole gives a sound fantry platoon commander | 
analysis of the modern use for cavalry. lives of forty or fifty men in hi 
It is believed, however, that the author He was responsible for their 
tion, their discipline, their ; 
welfare, their spirit and coura;: 
cheerfulness under incessant st) 
the presence of death and mut 
all conditions as ideal. For instance, for every moment of many hour: 


might have strengthened his argument 
by including some of the limitations of 
cavalry in action rather than assuming 


we can picture many fire-swept zones and weeks at a time. He wa 
over which a cavalryman could not leader in long exhausting mare 
every enterprise, and finally in 
where all eyes were upon hi: 
where his leadership meant | 
ation with the Infantry is the key-note death, success or failure. Tru 
of successful action of all branches of young man could have had more 
the service. They will also be unani- ating moments, more thrills o1 
satisfaction in the leadership of 

We refer, of course, to the compet 
platoon commander. Without hin 
battles could be won, no enterpris: 
of the war on the Western Front.’’ cessful. He was, and will ever lb 
That the followmg estimate made in real soldier. His sacrifices were gr 
the article is justified goes without say- than those made by any other ¢ 
, He was the greatest hero in the A 
His exploits were unheralded and 

The air man went out alone or pos- publicity was given to his nam 
sibly with several others to make a_ was he ever known as an ‘“‘ace.”’ | 
dash, with no responsibility for the is no position in the Army that 
lives of others nor for their success in mands so much of a young offic 
accomplishing perilous and important that of a lieutenant of the line 
tasks, and then returned to a luxurious has the supreme experience of 
bath, a good meal on a white table cloth manding a platoon of soldiers in tra 
and a clean, warm bed. But the In-_ ing and in battle. 


dash at 18 to 20 miles an hour. 


Infantrymen will agree that cooper- 


mous in approval of the statement that 
the Infantry platoon commander, rep- 
resenting a class, was ‘‘the real hero 


ing: 


Infantry’s Artillery in Modern Armies 


ga aoe of the accompany- antitank and antiaireraft featur 
ing weapons of Infantry appear’ which most will agree should be prime 


at intervals in foreign military jour- considerations for an Infantry gun 
nals, the latest now appearing seri- The organization and the weapons that 
ally in the Bulletin Belge des Science are in actual use today are briefly di 
Militaires, written by Major Paquot.  seribed: 
One of the best studies of the subject France. The accompanying weapons 
is contained in a book by Commandant and their organization are the same as 
Biswang, French Army, of which a in the American Army. 
complete review was given in the June, Great Britain. The 3.7-inch howitze! 
1925, INFANTRY JOURNAL. has supplanted the Stoke’s mortar 
A great deal of experimenting is go- This gun requires one mule to draw 
ing on in various armies and new mod- the howitzer proper on wheels, two 
els will eventually appear, embodying pack mules for the trail and acces 
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and five mules for the forty 
if ammunition. Each division 
s a brigade of three batteries, 
‘ting attachment of one battery 
Kach bat 
divided in two sections of two 


Infantry brigade.’ 


ers each, and the section is eap- 
independent action. 

many. Each Infantry regiment 
Infantry battery and a company 
The Infantry bat- 
consists of six 
1916, of 


nenwerters. 
model 
This 


s being used instead of the newly 


cannons, 


7.7-em. caliber. 


ed 7.7-em. gun because of pro- 


tions in the Treaty of Versailles. 


minenwerfer company is armed 


nine light.(eal. 7.6 em.) and three 
um (eal. 17 


em.) minenwerfers. 


These are mounted on wheeled ¢: 
riages, 

Belgium. The Infantry division has 
one Infantry battery of twelve 7.6-cm 
cannons, which are similar to the Ger 
man light minenwerfers. 


Italy. Each 


has a platoon of four 37-mm. Austrian 


battalion of Infantry 
Skoda cannon. 


Roumania. The Infantry regiment 
section of 


1888, cannon. 


has a two 58-mm., model 
Each battalion has two 
the the 


trench mortar or the grenade thrower. 


weapons, either oi-mm, gun, 


Russia. The regiment has a battery 
of six field cannon, and the battalion 


has a section of two 3.7-em. pieces. 
These weapons are moved on wheeled 


carriages. 


National Defense First —Then Pretty Pansy Beds 


tip American Rifleman in a recent 
editorial discusses the relative mer- 
ts of elimination of funds for the Na- 


tional 


Rifle Matches and the purchase 
the plaza site for beautification of 
Washington. 
The editor begins by repeating what 

be termed a platitude, ‘‘There is 
nothing new in a governmental policy 
of economy in matters vital to the na- 
defense. ”’ 


he Capitol grounds in 


He proceeds by re- 
ng an event of the War of 1812: 


This country had such a poliey in 
the years preceding the War of 1812. 
It starved the corporal’s guard which 
dignified with the name of ‘‘regu- 
rmy’’ to death and made no pro- 

lor the training of the populace, 

by courtesy ‘‘militia,’’ either in 
ements of defensive fighting or 
rksmanship. To do so would cost 
money needed for planting pansy 
long the Potomae. So the Con- 


responds approximately to a U. S. 


gressmen of that day used the money 
to plant the pansies and to build faney 
hitching posts in the front vard of the 
Capitol. 

Came the War of 1812. A handful 
of British troops landed below Wash 
ington, started five times their number 
of the untrained mob of 
‘‘militia’’ that met them toward the 
Canadian border with a few well di 
rected kicks in the pants, trampled the 
pansy beds, used the pretty hitching 
for kindling and burned the 
Capitol, causing the loss of priceless 
records. 


alleged 


posts 


If the Congress of that period could 
not afford to beautify its capital and 
at the same time provide for adequate 
defense, it would have at least saved 
its records had it kept them in a fire 
proof stone shed and used what little 
money it had training the. people so 
that they could effectively protect 
them. It would have cost less to do 
this, in the long run, than it did to 


regiment in strength. 
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rebuild the ecapitel, burned because 
there was no one to defend it. And the 
nation’s record would, to this day, be 
intact. 

The present Congress apparently 
either has forgotten the lesson of 1812 
or never heard about it. It declined 
to appropriate a beggarly half-million 
for the National Rifle Matches at Camp 
Perry, but it has passed a bill pro- 
viding $1,300,000 for the construction 
of a Plaza by way of beautifying the 
National Capitol. 

To promote beauty in the national 
seat of government is commendable. 
But to provide for the defense that 
guarantees the perpetuity of that g 
ernment is vital. If both can not be 
done, certainly defense should be pro- 
vided for first. The backbone of any 
defensive scheme is a vast number of 
deadly rifles. The National Matches 
were developing such a_ backbone 
among the civilian population by inter- 
esting the nonmilitary individual in 
shooting as a national sport. 

A million riflemen who ean stay in 
the ‘‘4’’ ring at 1,000 yards can hold 
off the combined armies of the world. 
The National Matches in the last few 


years have been responsible {; 
velopment of about half that jumbo 
In a few more years these matches 
would have aroused popular int«rest ; 
such a pitch that the nation would , 
ways have, in event of emergeicy, on 
million crack shots to defend its {roy 
tiers. But Congress decided 

not afford to spend $500,000 

such purpose. It can, and does 
priate $1,300,000 for a Plaza. 

When, in the next generation. ; 
invading army is stabling its horses 
in the Library of Congress, using thy; 
Capitol as a barracks, parking tanks 
in the flower beds and knocking the 
noses off the near-marble fountain 
nymphs in the Plaza, an outraged na- 
tion will damn the memory of the me: 
who had no better sense than to creat 
beauty without providing the means o' 
protecting it. 

The moral is that the man who plants 
fancy cabbages in his garden should 
have a fence strong enough to keep out 
the cows, 

When cows can be trusted in cabhag 
patches, nations can safely sera their 
means of defense, 


could 





For a Record of Training 


By First Lieutenant Watne Arcuer, Infantry 


OME unintentionally humorous 
S writer in the INFANTRY JOURNAL 
about two years ago, took to task the 
average Army officer for his alleged 
failure to consume a proper literary 
diet, causing one of his characters to 
state in effect that the Army officer 
enjoyed more leisure than any other 
professional class. 

The ‘‘chart age’’ was then upon the 
Army with all its severity, and the 
statement elicited anger, wonder, in- 
dignation or ironie laughter accord- 
ing to the temperaments of its various 


readers. In those days the compan) 
officer possessed of a modicum of con- 
science was (at least in some sections 
averaging between 35 and 40 hours a 
month keeping the required training 
charts for those under his command 
In that respect things have taken 4 
decided turn for the better. The ten 
deney is to heave a sigh and let it go 
at that. But that is not quite all there 
is to it. There was a reason for th 
chart. Oppressive and burdensome 
as it was, it was, at worst, a som 
what dismal effort toward a perfect!) 
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goal. The goal was not reached 
original charts, however, nor 
been reached by the modified 
; of the present day, which are 

worth very little. 
It is important and of value to the 
Army that a reeord of the training of 
enlisted man exist. To meet this 
that there not 
ly could, but should,-be worked out 


it would seem 


training reeord,’’ equal in impor- 

and eare of preparation to the 
Indeed, this 
record could and should properly sup- 


present service record. 


plant certain portions of the present 
service record, such as prior service, 


military record, specialist qualifiea- 


tions, ete. 

It could be transferred with the sol- 
dier like the present service record, but 
unlike the present service record, would 
not, at the end of an enlistment be 
sent to the Adjutant General for per- 
manent file. Instead it would, imme- 
liately upon reenlistment of the sol- 
dier, be sent to his new organization 
commander and would there furnish 
information to that commander until 
his newly started training record 
should be as complete as the one for 
Then the old 
record eould be either destroyed or re- 
turned to the Adjutant General for 
permanent file. 


the former enlistment. 


of this 
record should contain the prior serv- 


The first page training 
ce of the soldier, with some infor- 
mation additional to that now shown 
under prior service in the 
this 

es dealing with the basic qualifi- 
cations applying to all branches of 


+} 


service 


record. Following would be 


\rmy, such as military courtesy, 
ind use of individual equipment, 








OMPETITION is a basic ele- 

ment of life, and there is no 
possibility of eradicating rivalry 
in present day human nature. In 
at least one respect competition 
is like alcohol; not the use but the 
abuse is harmful. During train- 
harmful 
stage when the competitive fea- 


ing it approaches the 
ture predominates, and is harmful 
when winning becomes the all im- 
portant phase. Competition as an 
incentive means is a wonderful 
help, but should ever remain a 
means, not an end. 

Instructional methods which in- 
clude examinations whose basic 
idea is a mark or rating instead 
of instruction are seriously faulty 
Games or measures wherein com- 
petition undermines or threatens 
sportsmanship are in the same 
class. The real test of any exami 
nation or inspection is its instruc- 
and the 
of any game is in the true sports- 
which it fosters. It 
might be well to take occasional 


tional value, real value 


manship 


stock of these matters within our 


realm. Competition rampant 
means selfishness creeping in, and 
this ever present trait of human 
nature needs little encouragement. 
Team play and loyalty, without 
which an army might better dis- 
band, are inconsistent 
with selfish 
merely another name for unwhole 
some co.ipetition.—Major Owen 


R. Meredith, C. W. S. 


entirely 
climbing, which is 




















school of the soldier without arms, 


ete. Each of these subjects would be 


subdivided in much the same manner 
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that the subject of rifle marksmanship Of course, a certain period 
is now subdivided in the blank form hesitation is salutary and nec 


on paragraph 54, Training Regula- the officer who feels his resp 





tions 150-5, and the method of mark- ties properly, but the period ¢ 
ing could be the same. much reduced by the training 
Following the sheets for these basic That record would at least f1 
subjects would come stubs of sheets the judgment of another offic 
to which could be attached single his men, tend to furnish him 
sheets containing blanks for keeping list of the members of his « 
a record of the soldier’s proficiency most probably next in line { 
and progress in the various subjects motion to noncommissioned 
pertaining to his particular arm, and, and, generally, would tend to | 
for specialists, his particular specialty, an orientation which is not fu 
each subdivided as indicated above. now. The same thing, of co 
As a preliminary to putting such a true about receiving a new 
system into effect it would be neces- transfer or assignment. Withi 
sary to convene a board of officers, days after his arrival, along 
preferably field officers representing Come his training record showing 
all branches of the service. for the Just what subjects the new ma: 
purpose of deciding just what sub- proficient, ete. 
jects are essential to the enlisted men All of this, of course, would 
of each of the branches, and just what @" additional burden of pap 
the basic subdivisions of those sub- Pon the organization comn 
jects should be. This and the issu- However, it is doubtful if this dis 
ance of the necessary regulations and vantage, if the system should be p 


blank forms would appear to he the erly introduced, would com: 


7 where near overbalancing th: 
only preliminary steps necessary. ; ; 
tag. benefits. Ratings could be 
And the benefits from it would cer = ' 
. ‘ monthly, or at the finish of th 
tainly seem to be worth while. , 
‘ ous tests which are now pres 
At present when an officer takes practically everywhere. They 
command of’ or joins a new unit, he go away entirely with the necessit: 
is virtually under the necessity of for charts. which are still a tho 
marking time for a _ considerable the flesh of the company officers 
period until he becomes acquainted some units, and they would furnis! 
with the qualifications and possibili- a permanent and valuable 


ties of his men. which does not exist in the Arm 
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Training Program for 1927 


the 


for 1927 has been prescribed 


conduct of training for 


| 
War Department in a recent 
The 


Infantry weleomes certain speci- 


order, number 21. Reg- 
ns in this program in which the 
ptions are very practical, espe- 
because of the present handicaps 


While 


are 


k of troops for training. 


regiments on foreign service 
fixed for personnel than those in 
ntinental limits, yet they, too, are 
let- 


has existed 


the effects of the general 
that 


the past few months. 


on reeruiting 


lhe new program prescribes that not 
exceed two months of the year will 
levoted to the training of other com- 
ents, and also that any additional 
ning of units of the Organized Re- 

es will not be permitted to inter- 
vith the regular programs then in 
This provision should permit 

the regiments and battalions to train 
heir own men without undue inter- 
erence that has been prevalent in the 
st. If the enlisted personnel of the 
tegular Army are to be used as in- 


‘tors for the civilian components 
must necessarily be capable of the 
and they cannot be made compe- 
instructors nor provide efficient 
units if 
erly trained. 


nstration they are not 

Besides, they are the 
of combat units of the first line 
they must be prepared for this 
m. By the 

lules, the Regular Army’s regi- 

's can now mould the reeruits into 
rs with less difficulty. 


systematizing of 


prov ide that 


basic and disciplinary instruetion will 


new instructions 


be paramount. There will be no tae 


tical training for higher units, using 


troops, excepting for communications 
and intelligence personnel, until com 
the 


standard of disciplinary and basic tae 


panies have attained required 


tical training. The eommand and tae 
tical training of units higher than the 
however, be conducted 
the 


troops, but no troops will be used. 


company will 


coneurrently with training of 

It is also prescribed that when large 
fatigue requirements must be met that 
recruits, will 


all training, except for 


cease until the work is done. This will 
permit of all men being present when 
instruction is given. Normally, train- 
ing will be conducted in the mornings, 
and administration and fatigue in the 
afternoons. 

The 


which puts the responsibility on 


training, 
the 


company commander and gives him a 


decentralization of 


free rein to develop his command on 
his own initiative, is the keynote of 
the 


ing. 


instructions on methods of train- 


That 


over-inspected in the past to the detri- 


organizations have heen 
ment of progress is no doubt the basie 
the 


scribing that formal tactical inspections 


reason for strict provisions pre 


will not ordinarily be made by any 
commanders below brigade rank 

In whole, the new training order is 
sound and practical, discarding meth- 
ods whose value could only be realized 
the 


sized units. 


under condition of adequately 
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Infantry School Football Prospects 


gener: the first game of the 
football season at Fort Benning 
resulted in a victory for the invader, 
by the margin of one touchdown, the 
Infantrymen came back on October 9 
and defeated King College 20 to 0. 

The latter game furnished a favor- 
able comparison on early season form 
between the team that will represent 
the Army in the annual service clash 
with the Marines, as one week previ- 
ously the Marines defeated King Col- 
lege 27 to 7. On that basis of compari- 
son the annual service gridiron clash, 
to be held at Catholic Stadium in 
Washington on November 20, will see 
two well-matched teams in action. 

The Musketeers, as the team of the 
Infantry School has been called, pre- 
sented a line-up in the first games very 
much the same as last year, with the 
exception of the _ backfield where 
Smythe and MeQuarrie are missed. 
The Doughboy’s line is as strong as it 
was last year when it won ten out of 
twelve games with leading teams of the 
South. Efforts are being directed to- 
ward having the team at its best form 
for the crucial contest when the Army 


hopes to wrest the President’s c¢1:)) from 
the present holders, the Marine ( orps 

Capt. Kearie L. Berry, the head 
coach of the .lusketeers, is well known 
in football cireles in the South as 4 
star player on the Texas University 
2d Division and Fort Benning teams 
The team is inspired with enthusiasm 
and is confident that it will make , 
showing this year that the Infantry and 
the Army can be proud of. 

The scores of the games played wp 
to the time we go to press, and remai) 
ing games are: 

Oct. 2: Infantry, 0; 
man, 7. 

Oct. 9: 


lege, 0. 


Carson New 


Infantry, 20; King (Co 


Oct." 24: Loyola University at New 
Orleans. 

Oct. 30: Mercer University at Doug! 
boy Stadium. 

Nov. 5: University of Tennesse 
Doctors at Memphis. 

Nov. 11: Parris Island Marines at 
Savannah. 

Nov. 20: U. S. 
Washington. 


Marine Corps at 





Meeting with Mexican Army in Athletics 


HAT the American Army can do a 
great deal to further more amicable 
relations with our southern neighbor is 


without argument. Recently the 25th 
Infantry’s band was invited to make a 
tour into Mexico and it was received 
with wild ovations wherever it ap- 
peared. Now comes the 20th Infantry 
of Fort Sam Houston, Texas, and ac- 
cepts an invitation to play baseball 
with teams of the Mexican army. 


The team from Col. F. L. Munson’s 
regiment, in charge of Ist Lieut. T 
Sapia-Bosch, arrived at Monterey on 
September 24, and met two crack teams 
of the local garrisons. The representa 
tives of the Twentieth were greeted b) 
Major General Almazan and his staff 
and the band of the 25th Battalion 0! 
Infantry, and they were received wit! 
special hospitality. The Mexican base- 
ball teams showed their superiority 0” 
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mond winning the two games 


meeting in competition of ath- 

the two armies has paved the 

r an international military ath- 

tournament between the 2d Di- 

and troops of General Almazan’s 

nd. It has been decided tenta- 

y that the meet will comprise base- 

all. basketball, boxing, wrestling, and 
a track and field meet. 


‘ The Mexican army has adopted a 
program of athletics for the 
somewhat similar to that in our Army. 
That it attaches great importance to 
this phase of training and that its ath- 
letes are making fine records, can be 
gathered from the columns of the Re- 
vista del Ejercito y de la Marina, offi- 
cial military magazine of that republic, 
which devotes much space to accounts 
athletic 


troops 


of physical training and 


progress. 


Putting the Paper Work Reform into Effect 


HE recent change in regulations 
T prescribing that practically all ad- 
ministrative papers within the com- 
panies of the regiment will be handled 
at a central office, has resulted in a 
variety of methods of organization of 
the administrative centers. Owing to 
the differences in strengths of the vari- 
ous commands the problems of the ap- 
propriate organization are more or less 
individual ones. 

The 14th Infantry, at Fort Davis, 
Canal Zone, has classified the work of 
the personnel section of the regiment 
into five groups, each in charge of a 
XN. C. O. or selected private first-class, 
the whole being directly under the 
supervision of a chief clerk. The di- 
vision of the work is as follows: 

1. Four elerks—Serviee records and 
cts, soldiers’ personal 
‘lothing reeords, N. C. O. warrants, 
discharge certificates, and. desertion, 
apprehension and death reports. 

~. Four elerks — Morning reports, 
strength returns, reports of changes, 


{ 


ratio 


records, 


returns, special duty list, ab- 
list, locator eards, and foreign 
e data. 


3. Four 
books, company requisitions, shipping 


clerks — Correspondence 


tickets, company and individual cor- 
respondence, transfers, discharge and 
furlough applications, company orders, 
appointment and reduction of N. C. 
O’s, board proceedings and surveys. 

4. Four clerks—Pay rolls, pay cards, 
allotment, 
statements, officers’ pay vouchers, and 
rosters. 


insurance, deposits, final 


5. Three clerks—Charges, military 
police reports, court proceedings, all 
papers pertaining to discipline, data 
pertaining to the guard and prisoners, 
and passes. 

The regiment has prescribed that 
papers pertaining to the following sub- 
jects, in addition to those prescribed 
in A. R. 345-10, will be prepared at 
regimental headquarters: transfers, 
discharges, furloughs, company orders, 
extension of foreign service, return to 
the United States for any cause, and 
all papers intended for offices higher 
than the regiment excepting official cor- 
respondence of a personal nature of 
officers. 
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Organization Days Celebrated 


p Qs regiments of Infantry whose 
colors moved forward with the as- 
sault on the battlefield at Monterey in 
the Mexican War, celebrated the event, 
on the date selected for their organiza- 
tion days. 

The 3d Infantry formed part of the 
assaulting column upon the eastern de- 
fenses of the Mexican stronghold on 
September 21, 1846, losing in killed and 
wounded more than 20 per cent of the 
command. September 21 was consid- 
ered an appropriate date for the annual 
observance by the regiment of the 
glories of the past. The exercises this 
vear at Fort Snelling were very im- 
pressive and a fitting celebration, one 
long to be remembered in the annals of 
the regiment. The day’s program was 
begun with the unveiling of a monu- 
ment erected by the 13th Minnesota 
Volunteer Infantry Association to Maj. 
Melville Carey Wilkinson, 3d Infantry. 
A review of the regiment by veterans 
of the 3d Infantry and-the 13th Min- 
nesota Volunteer Regiment, was fol- 
lowed by the organization day program. 
Addresses, music, athletic contests, and 
special social events filled the day of 
activities. The address of the occasion 
was made by Hon. Louis L. Collins. 

The 8th Infantry celebrated its par- 
ticipation in the Battle of Monterey at 
Fort Sereven, Ga., on September 22. 
The formal program included addresses 
by Congressman Charles G. Edwards of 
Georgia, Bishop Reese of the Georgia 
Episcopal diocese, and Col. R. J. Burt. 
Athletie and social events, and other 
appropriate events were included in 
the day’s festivities, 

The organization day of the 42d In- 
fantry at Camp Gaillard, Canal Zone, 
was held on September 28. In the 


principal address of the day, | 
ade commander, Brig. Gen. (| sD 
Rhodes, said in part: 

The regiment’s antecedents 
as to be proud of. It was o1 


7 
from the grand old 20th Infan: 1 
cer the National Defense Act of 1916 
and the present regiment, w! has 
taken part, honorably and eredita} 


in almost every war in which o: 
try was engaged, and which has fur 
nished to the Army a score of vene 
officers, gave to the 42d Infantry, on 
third of its officer and enlisted pe 
sonnel. 

So that we can truly say that the 
42d Infantry -has in its regiment 
veins and arteries, the pure blood 
thousands of brave American soldiers 
many of whom patriotieally laid dow 
tieir lives in their country’s defens 

Your disciplinary conduct has bee 
most exemplary. 

In friendly military competitions 
with brother-regiments of the Panama 
Division, the 42d Infantry has show 
itself of surpassing excellence. 

In athletics, the regiment has 
diligent endeavor and intelligent tean 
work, exceeded the expectations of you 
officers. Your barracks are filled wit! 
trophies, won in competition. And i: 
so winning, you have displayed a fin: 
spirit of fairness and square dealing 
which is to the everlasting credit 
your organization. 

In the annual maneuvers, the 42 
Infantry has displayed soldierly qua! 
ities of a high order, which have called 
forth praise from your department, d 
vision, and brigade commanders 

The 22d Infantry’s day was cel 
brated at Fort MePherson, Ga., on Sep 
tember 20, the 60th anniversary of th 
organization of the regiment. The 
ceremony of presentation of recruits 
to the colors was scheduled to be 
lowed by athletic events but, uvtort' 
nately, these had to be postponed owing 
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The rifle and pistol matches 
id at a later date. Social events 


Infantry 
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were held in the evening of the regi- 
ment’s special day. 


Small we Military Matches 


|. individual and team military 
: ery rifle championship matches, 
ted by the National Rifle Associ- 
will be held this winter under 
t the same condition as those held 
Entries from all 


st ear com po- 


and branches of the military 

are eligible, and the competi- 
vill be fired in two divisions in 
these events: individual mili- 


team, and regimental 
hampionships. All 

ps area will fire for the corps area 
the 
will contest for the championship 


he United States. 


company 


comers in each 


pionships, then winners of 


f 


In view of the 


nereased interest in small-bore shoot- 

the Infantry, there should be 

representation from every regiment in 
ese events. 


rhe company pistol team mateh is 


should 


attract the pistoleers from every ma 


also an important event that 
chine gun, headquarters and service 
company. 

Full information on these events can 
be obtained by writing to the INFANTRY 
to the National Rifle As 


In the military maiches the 


JOURNAL or 
sociation. 


following dates are announced: 


Individual Military Championship 
Mateh Entries close Nov. 14, 1926: 
fired between Nov. 29 and Dee. 26, 
1926 ; targets to be in Washington Feb 
8, 1927. 

Company Team Match—Entries close 
Dee. 12, 1926: fired between Dee. 27, 
1926, and Jan. 30, 1927; targets to be 
in Washington Feb. 8, 1927. 

Regimental Team Mateh—Entries 
close Jan. 16, 1927: fired between Jan 
31 and March 6, 1927; targets to be in 
Washington March 15, 1927. 


Summer Training in the 57th Infantry 


HE regimental commander of the 
sith Infantry (Philippine Scouts), 

Col. ©. C. Todd, has promoted athletics 
n his regiment so that every man in 
command is benefited. Especially 

s this been done during the school 
vear, from June 1 to October 31, which 
s also about the period of the annual 
On Mondays, Wednes- 
ind Fridays the period from 9.30 


season. 


1) a.m. was used for compulsory 
¢ schools. Each man not on post 
special duty was required to select that 
‘f athletie endeavor best suited to 

‘ physieal requirements (such selec- 
being adjusted by the company 


commanders so that no one activity Is 
top-heavy within the company) and un 
der competent instructors consisting of 
officers and selected noncommissioned 
officers, the individual is brought up to 
The fol- 


lowing forms of athletics were engaged 


the highest possible standard. 


in: basketball, baseball, volley ball, soe- 
cer, track, field, swimming, boxing and 
wrestling. 

the regi- 
ment conducts a field meet and the re- 


Once during each month 
sults have shown a decided improve- 
ment over the preceding year’s meets. 
At each regimental meet the men are 
divided 


into two classes: (1) contes- 
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tants, men who have won places in 
previous department or post meets, and 
(2) those men who have not competed 
or who had not sufficient training to 
enable them to reach the finals. This 
division has so increased the confidence 
of those in the second class that the re- 
sults are most favorable and in some 
cases these men are making as good a 
showing in events as the more experi- 
enced athletes. In this way new ath- 
letes are being developed each year. 

As a result of this intensive athletic 
training the soldier is bound to be bene- 
fited physically, mentally and morally. 

Among the officers of the regiment 
golf seems to be the favorite sport. Re- 
cently a competition was held between 
battalion groups; headquarters, and 
service companies constituting one such 
group. The 3d Battalion was the win- 
ner of this match. In June the brigade 
commander, Brig. T. Q. Donaldson, do- 
nated a cup to be competed for annu- 
ally between the 45th Infantry (P. S.) 
and 57th Infantry (P. S.). The 57th 
Infantry won the cup for the first time 
quite handily. Teams were composed 
of ten men each including the com- 
manding officer of each regiment. Two 


other golf matches were play. ' 
with Ist Battalion, 15th Infantry ang 


one with Division Headquarters. }yot} 
matches being won by the 571!) Ip 
fantry. Baseball is a popular cam 
and during the past year three eames 


were played with officers of other o 
ganizations, the 57th Infantry \ 
all three games. 

The school system used during th: 
season just past provided that certain 
men be selected from the regiment to 
attend post schools. Besides, the regi 
ment conducted machine gun, commu 
nications, intelligence, clerks, and edu 
cational schools. The last named was 
for those Seout soldiers who have a 
meager knowledge of the English lan 
guage and who cannot read or write 
These schools are on the daily schedule 
from 7.15 to 9.15 a. m., recitation 
periods being of fifty minutes’ duration 
with ten-minute rest periods between 
classes. In addition, there are com 
pany schools for all remaining men in 
the companies covering the various 
technical and theoretical subjects pre 
seribed by division headquarters. 
Tuesdays and Thursdays from 9.50) to 
11.30 a. m., practical instruction has 
been applied with good results. 


ning 





Here and There With the Infantry 


PECIAL ceremonies marked the 

presentation of the basketball tro- 
phies at Fort Benning early in Octo- 
ber. At a regimental parade the 24th 
Infantry’s teams received the Gowdy 
cup and the Spalding trophy for win- 
ning the garrison championship, and 
the championship pennant for the 
inter-mural series—the major honors 
in baseball at Fort Benning for 1926. 
The Infantry School News cup was 


presented to the Service Company. 
29th Infantry, for winning the cham 
pionship of the Class B league. 
® 

FROM THE RECORDS in the office 
of the Chief of Infantry, high scores 
made in record practice with the ma- 
chine gun in the past few years /iav 
been: 453, 435, 423, 420, three of 415 
and two of 417—out of the = possil' 
500. 
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\! THE ARMY horse show held at 
Ind., October 3, the 
won the majority of 


KY Harrison, 
Infantry 

The 10th Infantry’s polo team 

s oeeasion defeated the team of 

i] Field Artillery in three games, 
hus demonstrating that the 
ighboy ean ride as well as walk. 


@ 


again 


IN THE NORTHWEST regional 
matches held at Camp Lewis, 
September 26-30, a very efficient school 
for civilian instructors was a promi- 
The 7th Infan- 
team won the inter-regimental serv- 
with the 4th Infantry 
In the inter-club champion- 
ship, Fort George Wright (Capt. C. 
W. Easley, captain) was first, with a 
Infantry team second. Capt. C. 
W. Easley, 4th Infantry, 1st Lieut. A. 
P. Kitson, 7th Infantry and Capt. F. 
W. Berger, Q. M. C., won one or more 
the individual matches. The team 
from the U. S. S. New Mexico won the 
Western United Service match, with 
the Army team second. 
® 


\DDITIONAL MEMBERS of the 
Chief of Infantry’s Combat Team, 
composed of premier squads of regi- 
ments or separate battalions in mus- 
ketry, are as follows: 

Krom Company G, 2d Infantry, at 
Fort Sheridan, IIL: Corp. John L. Jor- 
dan, Pvts. Ist Cl. Michael Sosluk, Nitte 
W. Standish, Artie V. Lambert, Stan- 
ey J. Groboski, Fred Mastrech, Bow- 
man R. Piland and Pvt. Walter C. Sex- 


nent part of the meet. 


ce mateh, 


second. 


From Company B, 17th Infantry, at 
Fort Crook, Neb.: Corp. Frank W. 
Ph llips, Pvts. Ist Cl. Roger Presberg, 
Urville R. Dooley, Earl A. Johnson, 
Charles R. Cummings, Sherman M. 
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Davis, Guy S. Sornson and Charles H. 
Blair. 


AT THE REGIMENTAL review of 
the 10th Infantry on October 2, Col. 
D. T. Merrill made presentations to 
members of his command, as follows: 
Honor streamer to Company G, Capt. 
M. F. Shepherd; excellence streamer 
(Group A) to Company F, Capt. M. 
E. Halloran; streamer 
(Group B) to Headquarters Company, 
Ist Lieut. P. 


>? 


excellence 


E. LeStourgeon; ‘‘best 
medal to Pvt. John J. 
Hqrs. Co.; small-bore rifle trophy to 
Company A, Capt. Bosier Castle, and 


soldier Kelley, 


the basketball championship cup to the 
Service Company. 
® 

THE 11TH INFANTRY furnished 
a composite rifle company for a parade 
in the Greater Indianapolis ceremony 
on September 30. The entire regiment 
participated in the dedication of the 
new National Guard armory on Octo- 
ber 8. 


TO PROMOTE MARKSMANSHIP 
within the 4th Infantry, two trophies 
are awarded yearly. One of these, the 
Colonel I. C. Welborn trophy, is 
awarded to the rifle company of the 
regiment attaining the highest average 
enlisted score, assigned and attached 
with the rifle during record practice, 
regular season. This trophy was won 
for the target year 1926 by Company 
A, stationed at Fort Missoula, Mont., 
with an average score of 304.35. The 


other, the 4th Infantry machine gun 
trophy, was awarded to Company M, 
stationed at Fort Lawton, Wash., with 
an average enlisted score, assigned and 
attached, of 350.30 with the machine 
gun during record practice. 
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THE INTER-REGIMENTAL foot- 


ball league in Hawaii began its schedule 
early in October and games will be 
played through November. Besides the 
teams of the 19th, 21st, 27th and 35th 
Infantry regiments, there are entered 
the 8th, 11th and 13th 
Field Artillery regiments and the 3d 
Engineers. 


teams from 


® 
THE 10TH INFANTRY passed in 
review recently for Capt. Charles H. 
Sears, who was retired for physical 
disability resulting from injuries sus- 
tained in a premature explosion at the 
Fort Thomas target range two years 
ago, where he was carrying out instrue- 
tions to destroy some old bombs. 
® 
THE CHIEF OF INFANTRY has 
requested that recommendations for de- 
tails of student officers for the Ad- 
vanced and Company Officers’ classes 
at the Infantry School, for the Tank 
and Signal Schools for the 1926-27 
courses be in his hands by November 30. 
The requests were made of all corps 
area commanders, the superintendent 
of the U. S. M. A., and the ecommand- 
ants of the Infantry and Tank Schools. 
® 
FIFTY-THREE officers of foreign 
nations duty with the 
Regular Army, either with troops or 
at service schools. Cuba has 26 and 
Mexico seven. Others are from Ire- 
land, Chile, Guatemala, Japan, Nether- 
land, Norway, Bolivia, Peru, Siam and 
Spain. 


are now on 


Infantry 





Activities 


SAN FRANCISCO’S § dai 
tained columns on the recent « 
the 30th Infantry, which the; 
The 
held to determine the best so 
the and 
James L. Murphy. At 
the 


were present the female beauti: 


the ‘‘beauty contest.’’ 


regiment was won 
the « 
sol Lic ] 


honoring selected 


represented San Francisco a) 
tralia in the Atlantie City cont: 
® 
SENATOR CAMERON, of A 
was present at a review give) 
honor by the 25th Infantry 
10th Cavalry at Fort Huachuca 
day during the period of the con 
fall maneuvers of the two reg 
The 


pressed and stated after the 1 


Senator was very favorab 


that after seeing the troops and know 


ing what they do, close up, he is bett: 


able to champion the cause oi 
paredness in the Senate, and wi 
forth greater efforts than ever 
that line. 

I 


THE MARKSMANSHIP cup 


1D 
yu 


sented by the 23d Infantry to the cor 


the best 


record was won during the past 


pany having 


season by Company A, commande: 


This eompan\ 


Capt. Collin S. Meyers. 


qualified 100 per cent with the m 


the pistol and the automatic rifle 


) 


4 
+ 


eaptain qualified with the highest sco! 


with the rifle in the regiment 


company also has the squad that 


designated as part of the Chief o 


fantry’s combat team. 
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qualification 
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Was 
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Training Directive of the National Guard 


HE Militia Bureau has prepared 
T ts annual training directive for 
guidance of corps area commanders in 
the preparation of the parts of their 
ing programs affecting the 
National Guard. The training pro- 
grams prepared by State authorities 
will be governed by the provisions of 


+? in 


e programs of the corps areas. 

The objective of the training is, of 

uurse, to prepare the commands for 
efficient active field service in war, but 
owing to changes of personnel, limited 
time for training, and other reasons, it 
that the units of the 
National Guard may fall short of this 


is expected 


objective in peace time, but the inter- 
mediate objective which can be attained 
Therefore, 
the training of all organizations of the 
National Guard during this training 


is thorough basie training. 


year will be confined to basic training, 
except where, by training tests, profi- 
ciency in such training has been estab- 
lished to the satisfaction of higher 
authority, which then may authorize 
more advaneed training. 

Basie training for troops includes all 
elements of the training of the soldier, 
squad, seetion, platoon and company, 
troop or battery, for the particular 
branch of the serviee. For higher com- 
and staffs, it ineludes all 
training preparatory to the conduct of 
combat exereises of the appropriate 
command. This training comprehends 
that authorized for all battalion and 
higher commanders and their staffs. 


manders 


National Guard training has always 
been divided into two logical phases: 
armory and field instruction. Empha- 
sis is again made on the distinction to 
be drawn between the two phases, for 
when in the field, practical problems 
applying the theory and limited prac- 
tice gained in the armory period im- 
mediately 
scribed. 


preceding must be pre- 
when in the field, at 


least half of the training must be de- 


Even 


voted to the squad, section and platoon. 
Training in leadership must be an es- 
sential element of the instruction. 
Sehools for officers and noncommis- 
sioned officers are to be conducted dur- 
ing the armory period. For officers, 
the desired end should be to carry out 
in an effective manner the schedule of 
training in an efficient and interest- 
arousing manner and to prepare officers 
for promotion and higher command. 
The schools for officers and N. C. O.’s 
will be held daily when in camp and 
are the 
When in camp each morning’s work 


prescribed for afternoons. 
will be purely military training and 
will consist of a minimum of five hours’ 
application. 

The following is provided for range 
firing and service practice for Infan- 
Sn 

All organizations will be required to 
conduct range practice or service firing 
with the arms with which equipped: 

Organizations armed with rifle: 
course D. 

Organizations armed with pistol or 
revolver: dismounted course. 
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Where range facilities are available, scribed tests, will not be pe 
organizations armed with the rifle, pis- fire. Firing during the fi 
tol or revolver will complete their range 
practice during the armory period. No 
preliminary instruction in rifle marks- 
manship will be given in the field and 
individuals or organizations which have 
not received such instruction, including necessary in connection with 
satisfactory completion of the pre-  cution of small problems. 


will be limited to prelimi: 
qualification firing of such in 
as have not completed them 
ranges, and such combat fi! 


Politics in the National Guard 


From ApJUTANT GENERAL’s BULLETIN, MINNESOTA NATIONAL GuARD, 0 19 


AWFULLY eonstituted govern- and led to many evils. Under the pres 
s mental agencies, whether State or ent system, as contained in the Act 
Federal, have a definite place in the June 4, 1920, and the laws of Minn an 
political structure. That it is so, is sota, an officer below the grade 
well. It does not follow, however, that colonel is selected and appointed 
polities have any place in the adminis- respective organization commander 
trations of that agency. The divorece- and commissioned by the Governo: 
ment of politics from the various af- subject to passing a professional! ex 
fairs of civil government has long been nation indicated by the Secret 
an objective by the mass of the people. War. This system has improved 


It is highly desirable that this state be standards among commissioned offic 

achieved as soon as possible. In the and no sane individual would advocat 

military, it is vital that polities be going back to the old. We know 

eliminated and that the laws and regu- only one State that adheres to the sys 

lations governing that agency be ad- tem of election and that is provided 

ministered fairly and impartially by in the State Constitution. 

the lawful authorities without interfer- With few exceptions, those 

ence from outside sources of their judg- thority, have striven mightily to elin 

ment and common sense warped by nate polities from the Nationa! Guard 

pernicious propaganda. especially in the matter of appoint 
Prior to the passage of the act of ments and it is believed that they haw 

June 3, 1916, commissioned officers, succeeded. Recently, the Presic 

almost without exception were elected the United States, condemned in no 

by popular vote of the personnel of the certain terms the use of politi: 

organization. Those individuals who fluence in endeavoring tu secure pro 

served prior to that date and are still motion in the Regular Army, and ind 

members of the Guard realize what an eated that in the future summar T 


improvement the present method of action would be taken in the case of thi 
selection is over the old. Under the any officer who attempted to inject sue 
old system when a vacancy occurred it politics in the matter of promotion. I! eve 
was a signal for political activity on might be well to state that these sent 

behalf of the individual which had been ments are strongly indorsed by th ma 





selected by a group. It was pernicious Governor of this State and the use of thi 
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nda or political influence will that it represents opinion of the rank 
e opposite effect from that and file. This office will always be 
vas anticipated. happy to receive an opinion upon the 
D ¢ the past few days this office merit of any case and suggests that the 
Executive Department have proper place to secure information is 
a number of communications from the custodian of that information. 
solutions, urging the appoint- and not from outsiders who have no 
an individual to high com- knowledge of the facts in the ease. 
n the State. Certain junior The National Guard of this State or 
also took upon themselves to any other State can exist only so long 
to this office and to the comman- as it functions as a harmonious whole 
hief, expressing opinions which and obeys in letter and in spirit the 
it been asked for, were not de- laws and regulations which they them- 
and which showed a lack of selves have caused to be enacted or 
dge of the facts in the ease. It promulgated. The raising of the ques 
scarcely be questioned that these tion of geographical limits is not only 
s were ignorant of the manner in unsound but dangerous. Those who 
official communications should are charged by law with the enforce- 
ited. Methods such as these are ment of the law must necessarily rep 
ensible, serve to bring diseredit resent all elements of the National 
the National Guard and react Guard: geography eannot be eonsid- 
orably on all concerned. ered. To recognize or even condone a 
Propaganda such as this has no place policy which would bar an officer from 
he National Guard. It is unethical promotion because of station would be 
the least and constitutes a flag- indefensible and result in the 


inevi- 

violation of regulations. This table dissolution of the Guard. 
sort of polities has no place in the In conclusion it is desired to again 
National Guard and will not be toler- emphasize the fact that officers or en 


yy the present administration. listed men who endeavor to secure ad- 
This office has striven to divorce poli- vanecement for themselves by other than 
‘s from the internal affairs of the methods countenanced by existing laws 
lard and will oppose any effort to and regulations may expect prompt 

polities into its councils. In and summary action by the comman 
enunciating this policy it is believed der-in-chief. 


Reflections on Recruiting 


= i Oregon Guardsman, which and his staff. Arguing for the estab- 


speaks for the National Guard of lishment of a sound recruiting policy 
th; 


lat State, some time ago devoted an is- the editor says flatly that no organiza. 
sue to a thorough discussion of that tion commander is properly perform- 
ever present problem—recruiting. ing his duties unless he has in effect 

A number of points are treated in a a definite and intelligent plan of re- 
manner that indicates some sound ecruiting his unit. The editorial con- 
thinking on the part of the editor tinues: 
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A pglicy of spasmodic recruiting is 
almost “As bad as a policy of no recruit- 
ing at all. Under this system no effort 
is made to replenish the ranks which by 
the natural process of the ordinary dis- 
charges are constantly diminishing un- 
til the plight of the unit is brought to 
the attention of the commander, either 
by higher authority or by the fact 
that the commander and his officers are 
not qualifying for pay. Then and 
then only is an effort made to save the 
unit from disbandment. And what is 
the result? Training must be dis- 
pensed with while the few remaining 
members bend their combined efforts 
in getting new members. If the spas- 
modie recruiting campaign is success- 
ful it is months before the unit is re- 
organized and ready to take up the 
training schedules. The loyal members 
of the command become disheartened 
and community interest in the National 
Guard lags. 

Hence the necessity for a definite 
and intelligent plan of recruiting; a 
plan that is so thorough that it works 
almost automatically. One that will 
bring into the ranks each month a suffi- 
cient number of new men to take the 
place of those who have been dis- 
charged. 

Of first importance in forming such 
a plan is getting the community solidly 
behind the organization. This can be 
accomplished only by letting the busi- 
ness men and other civie and public- 
spirited organizations know the unit’s 
needs. 

The responsibility of having the sup- 
port of the community behind the Na- 
tional Guard organization rests with 
the organization commander, and if he 
cannot get it he has himself alone to 
blame. If he cannot get this support 
then he is out of place as an organiza- 
tion commander and ought to resign 
for the good of the service. 


Community backing is essential but 
even with such backing the drill at- 
tendance of an organization cannot 
be maintained at a high level unless 
some thought is given to the point of 
presenting the instruction attractively. 


Americans are like all other human be. 
ings, i. e., in an emergency they will 
give all they have in defense of their 
country but in time of peace the medi- 
eine of military preparedness has to 
be camouflaged as lemonade if eligi. 
ble young men are to be expected to 
take it regularly. 

The theory that the distribution 
of responsibility which will cause 
each noncommissioned officer of the 
company to be responsible for the at- 
tendance of a certain quota of men led 
to a new system of stimulating dri!! at- 
tendance in at least one company. Th 
procedure was as follows: 


Each noncommissioned officer, com- 
mencing with the first sergeant, and on 
down the line to the junior corporal 
was responsible for the regular attend 
ance of five members of the organiza- 
tion. These five members were allotted 
to the noncommissioned officer by name 
and, as some of the names represented 
*‘poor timber,’’ the responsibility o! 
getting new men rested with the non 
commissioned officer in question. 

In one instance, a noncommissioned 
officer of the company was unfortu- 
nate in that the five names allocated 
to him proved to be those of men who 
had for some time past been negli- 
gent in the matter of drill attendance, 
and had simply lost interest in the 
company. After repeated attempts 
to get the men to report for drill the 
noncommissioned officer went out and 
recruited five new men, brought them 
before the captain and requested the 
discharge of his original five, on the 
grounds of desertion. The charges 
were sustained on investigation, and 
the men subsequently dropped for de- 
sertion. The new men were enlisted 
and this noncommissioned officer now 
has 100 per cent attendance. 

Under this system in one compa!) 
any noncommissioned officer, who failed 
to maintain an attendance of his quota 
of at least 60 per cent for one entire 
quarter, was immediately reduced 0 
the ranks. 
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National Guard In Americanization’ 


By First LieuTeNANT JOHN 


VERICANIZATION is a big sub- 
A ject, too big by far to be ade- 
overed by any single article. 

, subject of vital importance to 

on. We have opened our gates 
oreigner, accepted him within 

iy land. He has different ideas, dif- 
different 
lf he be permitted to carry 
Old World Old 
World standards it ean have but one 


erent ideals, standards of 
ving 
n his ideas and 
We will be a nation of trans- 
European colonies, an hetero- 
of 


together 


collection divers nation- 


ties living in one land 
with no common ideals, no common 
thought, no common patriotic stand- 
We will not even have the bond 
of a common language. 

Throughout the length and breadth 
of the nation papers are being printed 
Throughout the 
length and breadth of our land Old 
World tradition is being perpetuated 
by the hyphenates who have not yet 
fully accepted their new nationality. 
There has never been adequate legis- 
lation to cover the case because, it has 
been claimed, we are a free country. 
But how long would we be a free coun- 
try were we to accept indiscriminately 
and adopt as our own all the Euro- 
pean ideas and ideals that have been 
transported to our shore? 

In the face of present conditions the 
problem becomes one, not .of forcing 
the Americanization of the alien, but 
of winning him over by a program of 
education. We have formed, and are 
forming, associations, elubs and what- 
nots for the purpose of Americaniz- 


ards. 


in a foreign tongue. 


Article furnished by Militia Bureau. | 


LEE Dressuer, 107TH F. A. 


ing the foreigner. We have opened 
our American institutions to him. We 
are giving him every opportunity to 
become a good citizen. But we have, 
heretofore, sadly neglected the one 
organization most capable of making 
him a real American, the National 
Guard of the United States. We have 
forgotten for the time that it is in a 
military organization that the glowing 
spark of loyalty is most readily fan- 
ned into the flame of patriotism, the 
fire of good citizenship. 


OBJECTION TO ENLISTING FOREIGNERS 


The chief objection to enlisting the 
foreigner in the National Guard has 
been raised by our own officers. With- 
in our ranks he constitutes a problem. 
What will we do with him? We have 
him for only one night each week, one 
and one-half hours to be exact. We 
eannot do much with him in that time 
unless he speaks English fluently. We 
eannot devote the entire drill period 
to his ‘individual in the 
idiosyncrasies of the English tongue 
when he should be learning the eccen- 
tricities of his piece or of his team 
Without a thorough knowledge of the 
language ‘‘as she is spoke’’ 
drillmasters, he can never progress at 
the same rate as his more fortunate 
brothers, the other members of his bat- 
tery. It is expecting too much of him; 
his handicap is too great. 

The result has been just what might 
be expected under the circumstances. 
We have discouraged his acceptance 
in our units. 


instruction 


by Army 


We have practised a 
rigid selection of personnel for the 
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purpose of keeping him out. In do- 
ing this we have done ourselves a 
grave injustice, greater, in fact, than 
the injustice that we have done him. 
If he is physically and mentally 
normal, if his nationality is his only 
handicap we have eliminated a po- 
tentially good soldier, a desirable re- 
eruit. We have lost sight of the fact 
that our nation, in its very inception, 
became the melting pot of the races, 
that we have drawn from each race so 
absorbed its own peculiar racial 
virtues; though, it must be added, its 
vices as well. We cannot afford to 
lose sight of this fact. 

As soldiers we are chiefly interested 
in the military value of the men whom 
we accept for enlistment. The World 
War should have demonstrated 
clusively to us the fighting qualities 
of our adopted brother. He was in 
all of our units. He served, shoulder 
to shoulder, with us. We found him 
to be a good soldier and a dependable 
buddy. Why discriminate against him 
now ? 


con- 


A STRIKING EXAMPLE 


There was one occasion that vividly 
impressed me with the realization of 
the military value of our foreign ele- 
ment. It was that red night in the 
Marne, the night that followed Bastille 
day, 1918, the night that the Boche 
launched his final drive, his last des- 
perate attempt to gain a decision on 
the western front. It started at mid- 
night with the searlet belch that shot 
from the throats of thousands of 
massed field guns. With the first shell 
came the fury of his strafing, the in- 
cessant roar that was to last well into 
the day, the lurid crimson flash that 
lit the heavens until dawn. His shell 


National Guard 


and shrapnel shrieked thr: 
fields, battered the ripe w) 
tled down the streets of Con 
and filled the air with its hu 
of whistling death and flying 
of shell, stone and beam. 

Out in the wheatfields a ; 
of American troops crouched 
the mud, their bloodshot eyes strai 
ing forward to penetrate th 
that hung like a soggy blanket 
the Marne. They not 
strong, a few hundreds of ¢ 
handful of excited, 
undergoing 


were 


shivering 
their first real 
There were men from L and M (€ 
panies of the 109th, and from B and 
C of the 110th Infantry, Pennsylvania 
National Guard. 
to face the swarming hordes alone, but 
no man knew it then. They believ 
that the French were holding in front 
of them and they knew that t! 
Thirty-eighth was on their left, just 
where they did not know; somewher 


or 


They were destined 


anywhere, nobody cared particularly 
Nor did they know that all were being 
sacrificed in the attempt of Frenc! 
higher strategy to break the famous 
German Hutier system of massed at 
tack. They did not know that they 
were only expected to hold until th 
Allied forees could be massed beyond 
the zone of that first rushing swarn 
They held on, not fearlessly—for tru 
heroism is a bastard trait, born, not 
of courage, but of greater fear of hav 
ing one’s fear discovered—but wit! 
the stubbornness of Americans trained 
by the intrepid ‘‘Unecle Charley’ 
Muir, they held because 
‘‘run’’ had no place in 
eabulary. 

History will tell you the | 
they played on that night, those four 


rt that 
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es of determined men, drawn 
mines and mills, the fields 
tories, the shops and offices of 
They held. In the 
grey-green hordes that 
|, cursing and gibbering, down 
k of the Marne, they held. 
iew little of tactics and the 
trategy of the French. They 
them, branded them cowards, 


vania. 


the 


| with heavy hearts as their 
They had 
killed 


r schedule but they hung on with 


d allies ‘‘ partied’’. 


i sense enough to get 


g tenacity. 


ING QUALITIES DEMONSTRATED 


broke 


broke 


vly the dawn and the 
of that first with 
With the the 


the endless lines of walk- 


surge 
morning came 
rigoners 
ng wounded and the straggling sur- 
ivors who were lost in the night. Out 
n the wheat they dug deeper into the 

They had little of strength and 
They 


with mud, spattered 


of organization. 
eovered 
d, hungry, thirsty, nerves atingle, 


were 


with 


heir clothing hanging in tatters from 
he sharp teeth of the wire, battered 
but unbeaten still. They had held the 
Marn 

Now for the real point of the story. 
When that little handful of survivors 
traggled back into the town, some- 


time later, none knowing where to go, 
none caring if he got there, the first 
reach Conde-en-Brie was Corp. 
Stungis of the 109th Infantry 

e since forgotten his company), 


ton miner, foreign born and of 
nh parentage. With him came 
Seranton Italian, Marulle, I 
his name was, and a Scranton 


in named O’Neill. All were 


National 


Guard M3 
foreigners, none American born. Of 
there 
born soldiers in that little band, 


course were many American 
many 
who now lay, stark and cold, in the 
shell-torn wheat field, but these three 
men should serve to demonstrate my 
They should 


demonstrate to all skeptics the fight 


point. thoroughly 
ing qualities of the foreigner within 
our gates, should prove, as Kipling 
that, 
neither East nor West, color nor creed 


has so well said, ‘There is 
nor race,’’ in a time of national peril 
All were American soldiers, fighters 
all. 

To come back to the National Guard 
as an Americanizing influenee, it is the 
opinion of the writer that the foreign 
born young man has much to offer us 
What if 
he does eat garlic, is not so particular 


in return for his training. 


about changing his socks, insists on 
singing every time he gets—I forgot 
about the Volstead Act—blinks fool- 
ishly back when you give him a com 
mand that is beyond his seanty sup- 
All of his faults may 
be corrected with an ease that is re 
markable in its simplicity of method 
He may hum and haw and stutter if 


ply of English. 


you give him a long-winded explana 
tion, but just give him a practical ex- 
ample and The 
language of action is universal. 


watch him step. 


MAKING BETTLR CITIZENS 


Now for the real part of the Na 
tional Guard in Americanization. Hav 
ing dispelled the illusion of his stolidity 
in ranks let’s see what we 
to make him a useful 
from his military duties. 
regardless of race, religion or creed, 


ean do 
citizen apart 


Every man, 


has the same inherent potential ea- 
pacity for patriotic service in war or 
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peace. If we get the young foreigner, 
enlist him in our units, train him in 
the duties required of him, we are 
doing the nation a service. But, if 
we go a_ step farther, assist in 
training him in the duties of citizen- 
ship, instill in him the American 
ideals, the Americanism that we would 
have, wake the sleeping spark of 
loyalty and patriotism within him, we 
have done the nation an infinitely 
greater service and have ben«fited our- 
selves as well. 

A GREAT SERVICE TO THE NATION 

By this I do not mean that we 
should make our outfits a sort of com- 
bination clearing house and school for 
Far from 
it. But, we may cooperate with the 
forces that are working to educate 
him. We are living in an industrial 
center. Night schools are conducted 
on all sides of us for his education. 
If every officer who enlists such a 
man will advise him, at the time of 
his enlistment, as to where he can 
secure the education necessary to ac- 
complish this purpose it will be a step 
in the right direction. A word of ad- 
vice may mean the difference between 
a good soldier and a stack of charge 
sheets or a dub who insists that he 
has two left feet, either of them be- 


would-be American citizens. 


National 


G uar d 


ing quite capable of starving 
any movement. 

Many National Guard office, 
also employers of labor. They 
a position to realize the value of edy. 
eation and Americanization of the 
foreigner. They can readily see that 
the foreigner who has become Ameri 
eanized and educated is not so likely 
to become a drifter. If he is a member 
of a National Guard unit, it is stil] 
less‘ likely. They should readily see 
the advantages of recruiting him into 
our units and should encourage his ac 
quiring a training in citizenship. They 
are in a good position to cooperate 
with the men who will give him that 
training. Why not do it? 

The whole thing simmers down to 
several pertinent and 
facts. We must keep our outfits re 
eruited up. We must have men who 
are capable of becoming soldiers. If 
the young foreigner is physically fit 
and mentally normal there is no rea 
son why we should not enlist him 
But, having once enlisted him, we owe 
it both to him and to ourselves that 
we go a step farther and make of him, 
not only a trained soldier but a good 
American. 


inescapable 


By sO doing we do our- 
selves and the nation that we serve 
a greater service than we know 





News of the Guard Briefly Told 


Adjutant 

recently authorized the payment of 
$100 to each company fund and $150 
to each regimental fund from the gen- 
eral appropriations made by the State 


HE General of Texas 


for the support of the military depart- 
ment. 
® 


THE OHIO National Guard was 


given a splendid tribute in a report on 
the tornado disaster which swept ove! 
Lorain, Ohio, last June. The report 
‘““The work of the Nationa 
Guard in general was highly praise 
worthy. 


Says: 


It is of interest to note that 
crime was conspicuous by its absence 
fires 


that close supervision prevented 
of which there was grave danger “ll 
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tangled eondition of the debris, 
ting was absolutely prevented 
hat order was almost miraculously 


brought out of chaos. The prompt 

and the efficient action of the 
National Guard undoubtedly saved 
m lives, a tremendous amount of 


property and was of great aid in re- 


storing the morale of the stricken 
7) 
INDOOR rifle qualification will be 


the 
Minnesota National Guard during the 


an objective of all members of 


Instead of 
specializing on small-bore teams, every 


armory training period. 
man will be required to fire a specified 
course of 40 shots, ten each standing, 
kneeling, sitting and prone, at the *‘Y”’ 
target for positions other than prone, 
and the ‘*Z’’ 


target for prone. 
T 

COMPANY M, 102d Infantry, Conn. 
\. G., commanded by Capt. Harold A. 
Thompson, won an inter-State pistol 
match from Headquarters Company, 
107th Inf., N. Y. N. G., at Shelton, 
Conn., on September 18. The meet was 
made the oceasion for the assembly of 

arge number of notables, including 
Governor Trumbull, Lieutenant Gover- 
nor Brainard, and a seore of prominent 
military men. More than 80 guests 
were present at a dinner given by Cap- 
tain Thompson, following the match, at 
which Governor Trumbull, and Gen- 
erals Payne and Haggerty made ad- 
dresses. The match was the first of a 
two out of three series, the second to 
ve staged in New York next spring, 


with the winner of the series taking 
permanent possession of the handsome 
trophy offered by the Derby-Shelton 
board of trade. 
i 

IN “THE KEYSTONE,’ 
tion of the Headquarters Detachment of 
the 28th Division, Penn. N. G., Master 
Set. M. L. Morse discusses the status 
of the 
trative 


publica- 


detachment from an adminis 


point of view and presents 
some foreeful arguments as to why the 
detachment should be a separate and 
distinct entity in tables of organiza 
tion. He “We 


change in tables of organization 


states: propose a 
and 
that one officer be dropped from the 
Headquarters Company and assigned 
to Headquarters Detachment as a sepa 
rate unit, with possibly the addition of 
another officer.’’ 

i 
REPORTS show 
National Guard 

1,426 different localities 
There are 740 different headquarters. 
Sixty units were added to the Guard 
since June 30, 1925. 


LATE 
3,015 


tioned at 


that there 


are units, sta 


I 

ATTENTION is ealled to the an 
nouncement of the National Rifle Asso- 
ciation’s small-bore military champion 
ship events which are mentioned in 
more detail under ‘‘ Regular Army In- 
fantry The National 
Guard has always taken a lively inter 


Activities.’’ 


est in these events and has won a num- 
ber of the titles in the past, and it will 
without doubt have a large number of 
entries this year. 
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Appointments in Infantry Reserve Discontinued 


O* September 24, instructions were 
issued by the War Department to 
discontinue original appointments of 
Reserve officers in the Infantry Re- 
serve, with the exception of the follow- 
ing: graduates of the R. O. T. C., and 
Gye. a 0, 
ular Army, and officers whose reserve 


former officers of the Reg- 


appointments are based on Federal 
recognition in the National Guard. In 
this connection a brief résumé of the 
present status of the Infantry section 
of the Officers’ Reserve Corps may be 
of interest. 

From reports submitted by various 
corps areas, and from other sources, it 
had been ascertained that in the corps 
areas there exists a surplus of from 
500 to 900 second lieutenants of In- 
fantry Reserve, that is to say, there are 
this number over and above all vacan- 
cies in the grade. There are a few 
vacancies in the higher grades in some 
of the corps areas, but the total of 
these vacancies is but a small percent- 
age of the surplus of the second lieu- 
tenants. It is interesting to note that 
there are about 30,599 Reserve officers 
of Infantry, which ineludes 3,180 
federally recognized National Guard 
officers. 

Changes in regulations for the ad- 
ministration of the reserve, soon to be 
issued, will call for monthly reports 
from all sources, showing the total 
number of surplus Reserve officers by 
grade and the number of vacancies in 
each grade. There will then be avail- 
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able an accurate and up-to-d 
merical criterion of the procu 
status of the entire Officers’ Rese) 
Corps. 

The War Department is cons 
studying problems concerning the 0; 
ganized Reserves. At the present time 
the branch assignment groups are rm 
eeiving considerable attention Th 
Chief of Infantry’s ‘‘branch assign 
ment’’ group of Infantry officers, as 
differentiated from the groups under 
the various corps area commanders 
now consists of 568 officers, who are as 
signed to units under the jurisdiction 
of the Chief of Infantry including th 
Infantry and Tank Schools. 

A revision of the peace-time procur 


} 


ment objective is now being made, and 
as soon as completed, closer liaison bi 
tween the Infantry officers of th 
branch assignment group and the units 
to which they are assigned ean be estal 
lished. This step does not contemplat 
any radical change in the present 
poliey, but by it it is hoped to aid ir 
the development of better unit esprit 
and to establish closer ties between. thi 
various officers of their respective wnits 
There have been some difficulties iv 
reaching this objective heretofore, th 
chief of which was the fact that officers 
of the branch assignment group liv 
at such widely seattered localities. As 
far as is consistent, this condition is 


being remedied by assigning officers r 
siding near the headquarters o! 
units. 
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Opening Fall Meetings Have Been in Order 


HROUGHOUT the country the 
T ing fall meetings of the vari- 
s Reserve units have been noted for 


ve attendance and the enthu- 


SI th which the work of the win- 
r season has begun. In many loeali- 
ties the loeal chapter of the Reserve 
(tic Association took the lead in 


ng for social and instructional 

ses. Everywhere the fullest co- 

m between the three great com- 

of the Army of the United 

States has been ex pressed in more than 
ere words. 

At LaCrosse, Wis., the local Reserve 

ficers weleomed the newly arrived 

er in charge of Reserve activities 

section, Lieut. Col. G. A. 

Wieser, Inf., at a get-together on Octo 

A number of addresses were 

de, including one by Lieut. Col. S. 

\. Park, who, in the course of his re- 

ks, said: ‘‘Congress is appropri- 

ting money for training only about 

16,000 Reserve officers, while there are 

100,000 over the United States; thus 

t would require between six and seven 

years to train all of the Reserve officers 

n the country if they accepted such 


training. The peace-time function or 


nission is practically as important. 
Reserve officers occupy a unique 
position inasmuch as they are not re- 
stricted by military or political con- 


sideration, but are really civilians 
especially deep interest in the 
defense program. This peace- 
ne function would inelude the duties 
{ promoting and supporting the C. M. 
T. C. the R. O. T. C. and the other 
phases of national defense, combating 
i exposure of the pernicious, radical 


nda and agency.’’ 





Eighty-five Regular Army, National 
Guard and Reserve officers attended 
the opening meeting of the Birming 
ham (Ala.) chapter of the R. O. A., at 
which plans were made for the begin 
ning of the winter’s work. The newly 
elected president of the chapter is 
Maj. W. A. Hardenbergh, Sig. Res. 
The military instruction of the meet 
ing consisted of a lecture by Capt. W. 
A. Dumas, Inf., on the Atlanta cam 
paign of the Civil War. 

Commissioned officers of the civilian 
components in Kansas City are fortu 
nate in having available the services 
of instructors of the General Service 
Schools at Fort Leavenworth for their 
winter course of instruction. By ar 
rangement with the chapters of the Re 
serve Officers’ Association in Greater 
Kansas City, thirty conferences and 
lectures will be held during the com- 
ing winter, a large number of which 
will be conducted by the instructor per 
sonnel from Fort Leavenworth and the 
remainder by the local Regular Army 
executives with the Organized Reserves 
under the direction of the senior in 
structor, Col. Willis Uline, Infantry. 

During October many of the State 
departments of the R. O. A. held 
meetings, electing new officers and also 
delegates to attend the annual conven 
tion of the association. The convention 
met at Norfolk, Va., October 25 to 27. 
One of the speakers at the convention 
was Brig. Gen. E. T. Collins, com- 
mandant of the Infantry School. <A 
report of the resolutions passed will be 
contained in the next number of the 
INFANTRY JOURNAL. 
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The Constitutional Theory of National Defense 


jer question is often asked, and 
properly asked: ‘‘What is the 
theory regarding the National Defense, 
as it was understood by that body of 
thoughtful Americans who framed the 
Constitution ?”’ 

There are three means by which men 
may arrive at a correct judgment as 
to the purport of any document: 

First—Men may study the doeu- 
ment itself; that is internal evidence. 

Second.—They may study the deeds 
and the other writings of the men who 
framed the document. 

Third.—They may study the era in 
which it was written. These last two 
means are known as external evidence. 

Approaching the study of the United 
States Constitution from the first 
angle, we find that the gentlemen 
chosen by the colonies to incorporate 
their purposes in a permanent instru- 
ment under which some three million 
people in thirteen states might carry 
on a Federal Government, very logi- 
cally began their task by setting down 
eategoricaily the principal reasons 
which actuated them. 

The framers of the document dis- 
covered and listed six reasons for en- 
gaging in this momentous task. They 
determined that they were framing 
the Constitution, 


1. To form a more perfect union; 

To establish justice; 

To insure domestic tranquillity ; 

To provide for the common de- 

fense ; 

To promote the general welfare; 

and 

6. To secure the blessings of liberty 
to themselves and their posterity. 


— 


mI 


>) | 






Proceeding from that point, thei 
first care was to provide the veners 
machinery which was to make th. 
purposes capable of accomplishment 
They laid down the program for th 
Legislative, Executive and Judicia 
components of the government, and iy 
vested them with certain duties and a: 
the same time bound them by certaj 
limitations. 

Throughout their deliberations. { 
internal and external security of ¢! 
new state occupied a prominent plac 
in the minds of the framers. Looking 
for a moment at the external evidene 
it is easy to understand the reason fo: 
this concern. The gentlemen of the cor 


vention were familiar with the varied 
and dangerous vicissitudes of stat 
hood ; each one was a representative 
a smaller state, wherein throughout 
long period, it had come to their pai 
ful attention that nations are never au 
tomatically perpetuated. And th 
were also, for the most part, students 
of their times, and of past times, an 
so they carried a very clear sens 
the gravity of their task. 

In view of this background, it |s 
teresting and illuminating to analyz 
the duties which they imposed upo! 
those who were to be chosen to conduct! 
the new government—that is, the Cor 
gress. 

Here we find that eighteen para 
graphs were employed to set dow! 
these general powers. Before p! 
ceeding to analyze these eighteen para 
graphs, let us revert to the six l 
sons for the framing of this documen! 
In view of all that we know of th 
conditions which confronted them 
would not be in any sense a strainec 


- \ 





*From a paper prepared by the Reserve Officers’ Association. 
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statement to say that each one of these 
six reasons implied the probable use 
in adequate armed national force 
ender it effective. But if a part of 
these reasons seem to indicate that con- 
dition but vaguely, certainly there are 
_ or one-half of the purposes, for 
whose accomplishment all those present 
entertained the conviction of the neces- 
sity of armed protection. These three 
are: (3) To insure Domestie Tran- 
quillity; (4) To provide for the Com- 
mon Defense; and (6) To secure (i. e., 
to safeguard) the Blessings of Liberty 
to Themselves and Their Posterity. 
lf there could be any doubt of the 
presence of this thought in the minds 
of the framers, such doubt will be dis- 
pelled by imspeeting the powers of 
Congress—those eighteen paragraphs 
before alluded to which will now be 
investigated. 


three 


The first paragraph of such a code 
may well be considered to earry in it 
those provisions which the framers 
first importance. 
Reading the first paragraph, we find 
that the convention, in a single brief 
sentence, made provisions for two ab- 
solutely essential conditions; first, that 
the government should have money to 
run on, and second that the govern- 
ment should be defended. And so they 
said to Congress, first of all, ‘‘ You are 
hereby given power to lay and collect 
taxes, and power to provide for the 
common defense.’’ 

Now, that vital matter attended to, 
they proceeded to more detailed duties 
and powers. 


deemed to be of 


EMPHASIS OF NATIONAL DEFENSE 


\gain, for the benefit of the doubt, 
omitting some of the paragraphs less 
definitely related to national defense, 
we still find, in addition to the first 


paragraph, the following which 
the 


armed forees, or to duties to be per- 


un- 


equivocally pertain to nation’s 


formed by these forces: 


10. ‘‘To define and punish piracies 


and felonies on the high seas, 
and offenses against the laws of 
nations’’; 

11. ‘‘To declare war, ete.’’; 

12. ‘‘To raise and support armies, 
ete.’’; 

13. ‘‘To provide 
Navy’’; 


14. ‘‘To make rules for governing 


and maintain a 


the land and naval forees’’ 

15. ‘‘To provide for calling forth 
the militia to execute the laws 
of the 
rections, and repel invasions’”’ 


16. ‘*To 


arming 


nation, suppress insur- 
organizing, 
the 
militia, and for governing such 
part of 


provide for 

and disciplining 

them as 
ployed in the service of the 
United States, ete.’’ 

18. ‘‘To make all 


be necessary 


may be em- 


laws which shall 
and 
carrying into execution the fore- 


proper for 


and all other 
powers vested by this Constitu- 
of the 
United States, or in any depart- 
ment or office thereof.’’ 


going powers, 


tion in the Government 


To recapitulate, we find that of the 
eighteen paragraphs listing the powers 
of Congress, nine of them, or fifty per 
cent, are definitely concerned with the 
armed defense of the nation. 
further than that. 
For in the light of subsequent history, 


And we ean go 


we can discover that most, if not all, 


of the remaining nine paragraphs 
rested for their support upon the mili- 
tary provisions. Shall we spend a mo- 


ment with these other provisions? 
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. 
b. 


sé 


To provide for the punishment 
In more than 
one instance, the Nation’s armed 
contributed to 
forcement of this power. 


of counterfeiting. ’’ 


forces have en- 


sé 


To establish post offices and post 


roads.’’ No other governmental 


agency can even distantly 


proach the Army in the work it 


ap- 


has done to carry out this provi- 
The whole Northwest was 
opened up by the Army, under 


sion. 


the Lewis and Clark expedition. 
The Army conducted nearly all 
of the preliminary explorations in 
It 
constructed the early roads, built 
bridges and the 
necessary surveys and maps, and 
initiated and earried on the meth- 
ods which are now employed in 


the early days of the country. 


eanals, made 


the geodetic, topographie and hy- 
our 
And up to 1855, or but 
six years prior to the Civil War, 


drographie surveys of pos- 


Sessions. 


there was searcely a railroad in 
this country which-was not pro- 
built, operated 
large part by the Army. 

‘*To regulate commerce with for- 


jected, and in 


eign nations and among the sev- 
eral states, and with the Indian 


tribes.’’ For 100 years, commerce 
the Indian 


regulated by civil agents of the 


with tribes was mis- 
government so grossly and so un- 
fairly as to demand the constant 
intervention by the armed forces. 
Here, let it be said, the Army 
stands in a most unimpeachable, 
blameless light. Throughout all 
this long period of civil injustice 
to the Indian, he found his truest 
friends and most just advocates 
in the Army; and to the officers 
of the Army, such as Crook, and 
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Leavenworth and Sanbo; 
Indian gave his confidenc 
out betrayal. 

**To exercise exclusive leg 
over the (District of Col 
and over all places purchas 
the erection of forts, mag 
arsenals, dock yards, ete 
provision largely in the j 


of the military establishm: 


POWERS AND DUTIES OF PRESID 


Now, coming to the powers ai 
ties of the President, find 
after he swears to preserve, p 
and defend the Constitution 
United States, he is given, as his 
the command o 
Army and Navy, and as his last 1 
duty he is required to commissi: 
the officers of the United States 
addition, he is empowered to in 
the state of affairs, milita 
well as otherwise, and to keep ( 
the 
convene Congress in a military or ot 
(See. 4) to 
each state against invasion and 


we 


named power, 


into 


gress informed upon matter 


emergency; and 


its eall) from domestic violenc: 


Very early following the ratific 


of the original document, the first C 


gress proposed ten amendments w! 


by the necessary ratification by 


states, became a part of the basic doe 


ment. These ten amendments dealt 


) 


1 


A 


protect 


most exclusively with individual rights 


and represented the effort of the stat 


{ 


to conserve and safeguard the liberties 


It is interesting to 1 
provided the 
for freedom of re! 


of speech, 


of the people. 
that, 
amendment 


having in 


freedom freedom oi 
press, and freedom of assembly 
forefathers then wrote this s 
amendment: ‘‘A well-regulated n 
being necessary to the security 








ite, the right of the people to 
nd bear arms shall not be in- 


We find in the fifth amendment a 
tion of the gravity of the mili- 
ligation of the eitizen. This 


ment safeguards the rights of 
s aeeused of crimes; but, while 
; in general may be held to an- 
r eapital or other high crimes 
fter indietment before a jury, 
otection is specifically excepted 
citizen be in the military service 

f his country in time of war and pub- 

nger. 

brief, although the first Congress 


s concerned, almost exclusively, in 
conservation of individual rights, 
of 


more 


abrogated certain 
of the 


ty obligation or military service 


necifically 


t 


ose rights in favor 


nation. 
{n explanatory word seems timely 


t this point. Wherever the framers 


the Constitution used the word 
Militia,’’ they had reference to the 
whole body of citizens capable of 
ring arms.’’ The early laws un- 
he Constitution provided for the 
nual muster,? inspection and brief 
ng of all such citizens. These 


ws further required each citizen to 
provide 


provide his arms, including a 


ated of 


Throughout the long and eventful his- 


own 
minimum ammunition. 

if the Republic, the provision 

by the framers of the Constitu- 
tion for the citizenry to defend and 
support the state by their armed 
trength has never been questioned. 
rinciple was identically invoked 
President Washington calling 15,- 


MM} 


n to the colors for the purpose 
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lion men for the World War, and by 
other presidents in a dozen other crises. 


WASHINGTON ’S PRONOUNCEMENT 


to certain external 
hear the 
most 


Referring now 
evidence, let 
of the 


Constitution. 


us pronounce- 
ment 
the 
General Washington, writing to the 
of the 
there were foun 


eminent signer of 


governors several states, said 
things which he con- 
ceived to be essential, not only to the 
well-being, but also to the very exist 
ence of the United States as an inde- 
pendent power. These four things are 
1) An indissoluble union of the states 
A sacred 
The adop 
tion of. a proper peace establishment; 
(4) 
and friendly disposition among the 
people of the United States 

In amplifying his views as to a 


proper he 


under one federal head: (2 
regard to publie justice; (3 
and 


The prevalence of a pacific 


peace establishment, con- 
tinues : 

“It is necessary to say but a few 
words on the third topie proposed, and 
which regards particularly the defense 
of the Republic; 
doubt that Congress will recommend a 
the 
United States, in which a due atten 


tion will be paid to the importance of 


as there can be little 


proper peace establishment for 


placing the militia of the Union upon a 
The 


militia of this country must be con- 


regular and respectable footing. 


sidered as the palladium of our se- 
curity, and the first effective resort in 
ease of hostility. It is essential, there- 
fore, that the same system should pre 
vade the whole; that the formation and 
discipline should be absolutely uni- 


jform, and that the same species of 


1 
lling an insurrection, and by },arms, accoutrements, and military ap- 














lar to the Defense Test of recent years. 


esilent Wilson in ealling four mil-/@paratus, should be introduced in every 
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part of the United States. No one, 3. The uniform training and 
who has not learned it from experi- ment of the militia (citiz 
ence, can conceive the difficulty, exr- in accordance with, but to 
pense, and confusion, which result degree than, the small reg 


from a contrary system.’’ tablishment ; 


; ; This militia (citizenship 
THE NATION’S PROPER DEFENSE POLICY ; 

ing to lead toward th 
sought by the founders 
Republie, and recently expr 
by a President of the 
States as ‘‘a nation train 


From the foregoing, it is seen that 
the Constitution was written with cer- 
tain very definite convictions regard- 
ing the new nation’s proper defense 
policy. The necessity for a definite slit a ailid # 
defense policy was, of course, never 
questioned; no group of people have The National Defense Act of 1920 
ever organized themselves into a com- the law under which the Nation 
munity without providing for their 


ates today, is the sane and logical ex 
pression of the constitutional po! 
It provides for a small Regular Arm 
a partially trained and equipped Na 
tional Theory of National Defense’ is tional Guard, and a continuing group 
found to be this: of rudimentally trained militia | 
1. A small Regular peace establish- ers. 


community safety, external and inter- 
nal. 
Very briefly, then, the ‘‘Constitu- 


known as Organized Reserves 
ment, to serve as the organiza- These Reserves, as has been the poli 
tional and training nucleus for for two-thirds of a century, or sinc 
the military man-power of the na- 


1862, are to be composed of young 
tion ; 


men of more than average endowments 
The universal obligation of the who receive in time of peace, concu 
citizenship to render military rently with their general educatio 
service to the Nation in emergen-_ the basic or primary training fo 


cies ; sible military leadership 


A Salute to the Country’s Reservists 


“ IF TY quit Wall Street for fifteen ways by the lessons of the World War 

days at camp. ...’’ How It may be admitted that we have not 
quietly this reserve training is going taken our full measure of education i! 
forward. How naturally it seems to the virtue of preparedness. We wil 
fit into our national life. 


grant that pacifistie opinion has bee! 
Yet, if one casts back his memory’ more vocal and more effective than th 
to the pre-war days when small- hard sense of our war experience. Yet 
minded Southern statesmen in the something is being done day by da) 
House were combining with Mr. Bryan as the exit of these Wall Street 
to hamstring any real plan for Ameri- _ servists shows. 
can defense, it is at least evident that That it is being done is ( 
we have not failed to profit in some only to Army and department 
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shington. These soldierly mind- 
ple have kept grimly at it, mak- 
e best of insufficient powers and 


They 
have done the job, perhaps, but 


juate appropriations. 


could not have done it so well 
they not been helped by the intel- 


venee and fiseal sinews of civilian or- 


yanizations like the Training Camps 
\ssociation. 

But, above all, they have been helped 
y the spirit of the reservists them- 


Department 


Thousands of 
have 
vacations to 


selves. these young 


men cheerfully devoted their 

the hard work of the 
camps. There has been no complaint 
Nor has there been 
With 


the horrible lessons of unpreparedness 


and no evasion. 
any play for public admiration. 


still clear in mind, these young Ameri- 
cans are seeking military training not 
only as a duty to the country but also 
as a duty to themselves—New York 
Post. 





Heard in Reserve Circles 


HE Officers’ Reserve Corps still 
Tal qualified personnel for all 
Medical, Veterinary, 
oast Artillery, Military Intelligence 
nd Air Corps, in the Field Artillery, 


the Chemieal Warfare Service, and the 


in the 


Qrdnanee Department. There are va- 
cancies in several grades in the Chap- 
Corps, Dental Corps, Medical 
Administrative the En- 
other branches and 
services the quota is filled. However, 


alns’ 
Corps, and 


gineers. In all 


second lieutenants are still accepted 
from the R. O. T. C. and C. M. T. C. 
for most branches. 


(T ) 
® 


lk ALL THE damaging effects of 
the economy program as applied to the 
conduet of the Army were assembled 


book 


interesting 


result a 
The 
cautious rumblings on the topic heard 


into one there would 


large and volume. 
in the Army are not stimulated by any 
desire to ‘‘raid the treasury,’’ but be 
cause of unsatisfactory conditions. One 
report, among many, is to the effect 
that for the second time in a year the 
office the 96th 
been resulting in a 


force of 
reduced, 
handicap to the efficient conduct of this 
Reserve headquarters. The 
three staff sergeants were removed in 


Division has 


serious 


last time 


order to save commutation amounting 
And how 
about the munificent sum of $5 being 


to $1.65 per day per man. 


allowed for a-year’s plumbing repairs 
for a large permanent regimental post 
of the Regular Army? 


D 
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Military Notes on Foreign Armies 


Furnished by the Military Intelligence Division, G. S. 
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China 
Operation of | For years banditry in 
Bandit Bands China has been acecept- 

ed by both the Chinese 
and foreigners as an institution which 
had to be reckoned with in any under- 
takings, especially those away from the 
treaty ports. In fact, it might be said 


with equal truth that the institution” 


of banditry goes back for centuries, for 
most of the ancient, isolated towns in 
North China are either surrounded by 
walls for protection against bandits, 
or have in their immediate vicinity 
strongholds to which the population 
may retire on oceasions. 

There is a somewhat wide-spread im- 
pression among foreigners fostered by 
the Chinese that banditry in China is 
the occasional occupation of a limited 
number of lawless people and as such 
is of no greater significance than the 
activities of similar persons in other 
countries. This is not correct, however, 
for, on the contrary, it is a highly or- 
ganized industry which has existed 
since time immemorial, including in its 
ranks many former officers and soldiers 
of the army. In addition many of the 
members of the bandit bands on ocea- 
sions transfer either as individuals or 
as units of companies, battalions or 
more and are duly incorporated into 
the army. 

While in general the equipment of 
the bandit bands is inferior, occasion- 


ally organizations are met with which 


are extremely well equipped. Recruits 
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have always been easily obtain 
amongst younger sons whose 
tance in lands is insufficient fo) 
support and from ex-soldiers, des 
outlaws and captives. Arms ; 
munition are secured by purch: 
theft, or from deserters from the 
While it is impossible to ar 
any accurate estimate of the m 
of bandits in China, some hav 
cated that there are 200,000 i 
armed and, partially at least, equ 
These robber bands are know: 
different names in different pa 
China, the most famous being 
Hung Hu Tzu, or Red Beards, whi 


the common name for the Manchu 


bandit. Another well-known nai 
that of ‘‘tufei’’ or robber. 


In general these bands have a s 


matie organization, maintaining ae 


in population centers with whon 
leaders have excellent means of 
munication. From these agents i 
mation is obtained of the income 
financial condition not only of 
viduals but of entire communities, 
may be either selected for robbe 
pillage or for large-seale black 
operations. 

Bandits have played an im) 
part in many of China’s wars, 
foreign and domestic. The Jap: 


yt 


made use of them as partisan b 


in the Russo-Japanese. War. In 
warfare, army commanders frequi 
enter into alliances with bandit ¢ 
and on other occasions many 

so-called armies are in reality ma 


ce 
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orarily unified bandit organi- 


\ eration recently presented it- 
rather extensive observation 
these bands in Eastern Yun- 

ch it is believed is fairly typi- 
[he strength of this band was 
mately 170, of whom some 70 
ere armed with edged weapons 
ere were approximately twelve 

lern military rifles and carbines in 
d, the rest of the bandits carry- 
verted muzzle loader caliber-60, 

[au single-shot low velocity breech 
aliber-45, and Mauser tubular 

ne bolt action low velocity re- 
¢ rifles ealiber-45, in about equal 
imbers. Ammunition consisted on an 
ve of some 40 rounds per man. 
were but four pistols and revol- 
machine automatic 


guns or 


The band was organized into a bat- 


of two companies of three 
s of three squads of approxi- 
eight men each. The officers 
sisted of a chief of 
battalion 


er, company commander, platoon 


commander, 


staff, exeeutive officer, com- 


s, and squad leaders. 

Most of the men were young, active 
Chinese, distinguished only by physical 
tness and averaging probably about 
23 years of age. There were, however, 
All the 
rs and a large proportion of the 
men had had military experience. The 
all men in their 
rties and the chief, executive and 


iber of boys under 16. 


senior officers were 


niet of staff formed a sort of council 
ecting the band. Discipline was 
irely a personal matter. The only 
me whose orders were obeyed immedi- 

nd without question was the 


The rest of the officers when 
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issuing orders did so in a good-natured 
The 


apparently 


manner and were obeyed slackly. 


outposts, however, were 
keen and alert and battle discipline 


seemed very good. 


In general the tacties of the band 
in its operations followed the ordinary 
principles of minor tacties. March 


discipline was poor and no effort was 
made to preserve military formation. 
This particular band did not seem to 
have any base for supplies or any gen- 
They lived on the 


eral rendezvous. 


eountry and traveled from place to 
place as the will of the commander 


seemed to dictate. 


Spain 
System of Promo- Two schools of opin 
tion of O ffi ers 


ion have existed in 


the Spanish army 
on the subject of promotion for many 
vears ; advocates of one of these insisted 
on promotion for war merit only, others 
believed in promotion by seniority. 
Each one of these systems undoubt 
factors which 


edly has many recom- 


mend it. Ambitious officers, advocates 
of the first, sought duty in Morocco 
where opportunity might present itself 
for rapid advancement in the military 
hierarchy. The defect of this system, 
however, might result in the promotion 
of officers of high courage only, lack- 
ing in other necessary qualifications. 
On the other hand, with promotion by 
seniority alone with a large propor 
tion of the army engaged in active 
service others who remained at home in 
Spain would receive all of the advan- 
tages of casualties in action and deaths 
incident to the long-extended Moroccan 
campaign. 

The first system, that of promotion 
in effect for 


by war merit, has been 
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some years and many officers who have 
been for a long time in Morocco have 
attained rapid promotion by gallantry 
in action. General Franco, an officer 
of only 34 years of age, is a marked 
example. 

Many years ago the artillery and 
engineers of the Spanish army entered 
into a compact to refuse promotion ex- 
cept by seniority, accepting instead of 
promotions for gallantry the award of 
war crosses which gave them certain 
annual inereases in salary which were 
practically equivalent to what the in- 
crease in rank would bring. 

In order to end this unsatisfactory 
state of affairs, General Primo de Ri- 
vera had a decree published recently 
which discontinued promotion by war 
merit beginning October 1, 1926. On 
and after that date promotion was to be 
by seniority and by a system of elec- 
tion in proportion to the vacancies 
occurring annually, as follows: 

1/4 of vaeancies of general ; 

1/5 of vacancies of colonel or lieu- 
tenant colonel ; 

1/6 of vacancies of major; 

1/10 of vacancies of captain. 


In order to be eligible for promo- 
tion to the vacancies reserved to elec- 
tion, these conditions must be fulfilled : 
to be in the first half of the promo- 
tion list, to have been declared apt for 
promotion by seniority, to have passed 
the preparatory course for promotion, 
and to have sufficient merits. The 
merits are computed by a classifying 
board which submits to the ministry 
of war a list of the most qualified offi- 
cers for promotion in the months of 
November and December of each year. 
In estimating the merits of applicants 
the following qualifications among 
others were considered : Special crosses 
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granted to the officer such as those 
Fernando, Military Medal. 
Maria Cristina; physical 
moral character and energy: profes 
sional culture; special knowledve gy.) 
as completion of the Escuela Supe: 
de Guerra. 


San 


titud 


lf 


The Guardia 
Civil 


One of the most 

ous military 

forces in the world 

the Guardia Civil of Spain, ranking 
with the Carabineros of Italy. 1) 
official Spanish Dario recently pu 

lished the details of the organizatio: 
of this foree which now 
1,245 officers, 26,224 other ranks a) 
5,557 horses. 


consists ¢ 


This foree is one of which Spain ca 
indeed be proud. They are well! pai 
well dressed, they are always on th 
alert and most courteous upon a! 
They give a wonderful! sense ; 
security to the traveler in Spain 
wherever one goes a pair of these ciy 
guards are ever ready to aid and pr 
tect one. 


sions. 


The organization is paid by the mi 
istry of the interior but as regards its 
organization, personnel, armament and 
discipline, it is administered by the 


war department. It is divided into 28 
tercios or regiments with headquarters 
in the important provinces and is con 
sidered as an auxiliary of the arm) 
The corps consists of Infantry and 
Cavalry forees grouped under the com- 
mand of a colonel and subdivided int 
battalions commanded by lieutenant 
colonels. Almost every village in Spa! 
has a post of Guardia Civil. 

The Guard is recruited by volunter 
enlistment and is composed of dis 
charged army and navy enlisted pe! 


sonnel, noncommissioned personne 
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being preferred ; officers join by volun- 
tary transfer from the army. The 
orce today is commanded by a lieu- 
tenant general who has one major gen- 
eral and four brigadier generals as as- 
sistants. The troops are divided be- 
tween the Infantry arm and the Cav- 

arm, there being 21,000 of the 
rmer and 5,200 of the latter. 


Finland 


The Bergmann Gun The Finnish 
und Attachment army has recently 

adopted the Berg- 
gun (sometimes re- 


ferred to as the Bergmann pistol) and 


mann automatie 
a special attachment, developed and 
manufaetured in Finland, for firing 
blank eartridges. 

The Bergmann is about the size of 
the Thompson gun, though somewhat 
lighter; the magazine holds 25 shells. 

The modifieation for blank cartridges 
consists of a specially constructed bar- 
rel enlarged and threaded at the end 
of which is serewed a cap whose front 
surface is perforated by a number of 
small holes about four millimeters in 
diameter. The blank cartridge used 
has a soft pine wood bullet-shaped pel- 
let instead of a paper slug. The pro- 
pelling charge drives the wood pellet 
with great foree through the perfor- 
ations in the barrel cap so that the pel- 
let is shredded into many very small 
pieces as it leaves the gun which fall 
to the ground three or four feet from 
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the barrel. Experiments have shown 
that if fired at a man’s hand held two 
feet from the muzzle the only sensation 
felt is a momentary sharp tingling. 
The device has been in use for some 
months and has been found most satis- 
factory. 
and no accidents, which so frequently 
happen with the usual type of blank 
cartridges, have been reported. The 
gun forms part of the equipment of the 
civil guard, none having been so far 


It is considered entirely safe 


issued to the army. 
accurate to 40 meters and has a 
rate of fire of about 300 to the minute. 


It is reasonably 
up 


Poland 


At the maneuvers held 
this the 
eamp of instruction at 
the of 
combat gas and smoke were studied in 
detail. 


Gas and Smoke 


from Tanks summer at 


Rembertow near Warsaw use 


One of the novelties which marked 
these maneuvers was the use of a new 
kind of tank. This tank, furnished 
with eylindrical reservoirs and sur- 
mounted by megaphone - shaped fun- 
the 


protective 


nels, constitutes apparatus for 
emitting At the 


word of command compressed gas from 


smoke. 


emitted in dense 
clouds, creating a curtain in front of 
the firing line of the Infantry which 
permitted the men to advance without 


being seen. 


the reservoirs was 


The experiment was en 
tirely satisfactory. 
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Membership in the Association 


E are delighted with the responses 

we have had to our appeal for new 
memberships and renewal of lapsed 
dues. The presidents and secretaries 
of the branch association have lent a 
decidedly helping hand and as a result 
many regiments are now 100 per cent 
Oth- 
ers have promised to be in line by De- 


strong in paid-up memberships. 


cember 1, when we will prepare a list 
of the banner branches of the Associa- 
tion for publication in the January 
INFANTRY JOURNAL. 

In addition to the representation 
with the Regular Army, our friends on 
duty with the civilian components have 
been at work. New members have been 
enrolled from practically every State 
during the past month. Those who 
procured new members directly and 
mailed in the initial dues, during the 
past four weeks and who comprise the 
October honor roll are: 


Capt. Paul D. Connor, Inf., Instructor, 


148th Inf., Ohio N. G. 11 
Capt. E. T. Wheatley, Inf., Instructor, 
140th Inf., Mo. N. G. 4 


Capt. B. H. Hensley, Inf., Instructor, 


149th Inf., Pa. N. G. ae 2 
Col. John B. Schoeffel, Inf., Chief of 
Staff, 76th Div. ....... SS Ue 
Capt. V. N. Diaz, Inf., Instructor, 
186th Inf., Ore. N. G. 1 
Col. T. A. Pearce, Inf., Chief of Staff, 
88th Div. 1 
Capt. Lee V. Hunnicutt, Inf., Instruc- 
tor, 90th Div. em DIES 1 
Lieut. L. E. Lilley, Inf., Instructor, 
112th Inf., Pa. N. G. 1 


® 
List of Branches of the Association 
E are omitting from this issue the 
list of branches of the Infantry 
Association since all reports on recent 
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elections of officers have not yet 
received. We await reports fron 
eral branches, expecting them 
November 10 when the Decembe: 
ber will be prepared for the pr 

7) 

Plans for Future Articles 
HERE are several plans for the 
INFANTRY JOURNAL that are unde 

way which we shall announce at this 
time. 

An officer with considerable ex). 
ence in the training of small units o! 
Infantry is preparing a series 0 
articles of an instructional natur 
the taeties of small Infantry nnit 
the squad, section, platoon and co! 
pany—to illustrate the combat prince 
ples enunciated in training regulations 
This series will begin in an early num 
ber of the INFANTRY JOURNAL. 

It is planned to have the March issu 
of the INFANTRY JOURNAL a 
Philippine number, with scope and con 


sper 


tent similar to the issues that we hav 
produced for Hawaii and Panama. 

An _ early the INFANTRY 
JOURNAL will contain an article en 
titled, ‘‘The Infantry in Congress.’’ It 
may not be known generally that ther 


issue of 


are approximately 45 members of Co1 
gress who have at one time or anothe: 
served in the Infantry of the Arm) 
We anticipate publishing complet: 
reviews of the annual reports of ¢! 
Secretary of War, Chief of Staff and 
Chief of Infantry in the Decembe! 


number. Owing to the release date 0 


the former report the INFANTRY JOUR 
NAL will not be distributed until abou 
December 5. 
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$1,500 Prize for Music Suitable for 
An Infantry Song 


The INFANTRY JOURNAL announces a contest for the music for ‘‘ The 
fantry Song’’ with a prize of $1,500.00 cash for the entry adjudged 
winner, 

The Infantry has for years felt the need of a song that it can eall 
ts own. Many attempts have been made to produce it, but none has 

en successful. 

The largest body of Infantrymen ever assembled in the history of 
\merica was demobilized a few years ago. Those millions of Doughboys 
had a spirit that has been nurtured in hearts of American Infantryman 

150 vears; that spirit needs to be translated into musie and song 
or the Infantry of the present and of the future. 

As expressed by Sergeant MePartland in his verses: 


They're goin’ to hav’ ’em a he-man’s song 
For th’ good old Infantry; 

A song to sound through th’ halls of time; 
An’ give to posterity, 

The sturdy souls, an ’the spirit bold, 

An’ th’ brave an’ honest hearts of gold 
Of th’ Fightin’ Infantry. 


GENERAL CONDITIONS OF THE CONTEST: 


1. The contest is opened November 1, 1926, and is to be closed at noon on 
July 1, 1927. 

2. The object of the contest will be to produce original music, in march 
time, that will be suitable for a song (with chorus) for the Infantry. The 
music to be simple, catchy and capable of being learned readily by the rank 
ind file, and at the same time that will be stirring and full of pep, but free 
from jazz. 

3. The prize of $1,500 will be paid to the contestant whose music is 
judged by a committee of judges appointed by the Executive Council of the 
Infantry Association as appropriate for the Infantry Song, subject to the 
ipproval of the Council. The Council reserves the right to reject any and 
all manuscripts entered in the contest. 

4. There will be no limit on the number of entries submitted by any con- 
testant. Citizens of the United States, or those who have declared their 
intentions to become citizens, will be eligible. 

5. The manuscripts shall be legibly written. The melody is to be arranged 
for piano or for band. Words suggested for the song may accompany the 
music, 

6. Contestant will be required to subscribe to all conditions of the contest 
on approved form, furnished upon request by the INFANTRY JOURNAL, before 
entry or entries will be accepted. 

7. The music judged the winner of the contest will become the property 
of the U. S. Infantry Association, which reserves all rights to publication. 
No general distribution or sale will be made until suitable words for the 
music, approved by the Executive Council, shall be announced. A _ royalty 
vill be paid the composer. 

_ 8. The usual rules concerning nom de plume will be adhered to. Only 
e name of the successful competitor will be published. 
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THE UNITED STATES 
INFANTRY ASSOCIATION 


‘*The object of the Association shall be to promote the efficiency the 
Infantry arm of the military service of our country by maintaining i 


hest 
standards and traditions, by fostering esprit de corps, by the dissemination of 
professional knowledge, and by exchange of ideas as to the utilization of such 


knowledge with particular reference to the role of Infantry in modern 
Article III of the Constitution. 
D ; 
OFFICERS 
President—MAJOR GENERAL HARRY A. SMITH 
Vice-President—BRIGADIER GENERAL BRIANT H. WELLS 
Secretary—MAJorR PAUL J. MUELLER 

Additional Members of Executive Council—CoLoNEL JOHN J. TOFFEY, COLONEL ALEx- 

ANDER J. MACNAB, JR., LIEUTENANT COLONEL WILSON B. BURTT, LIEUTENANT 

COLONEL ASA L. SINGLETON, MAJOR JOSEPH A. ATKINS, AND MAJOR WILLIAM A. 
GANOE. 


CONDITIONS OF MEMBERSHIP 


All commissioned officers in good standing, or former commissioned officers of 
honorable record of the regular or volunteer military or naval service, including Na- 
tional Guard and Officers’ Reserve Corps, are eligible for membership in the Associa- 
tion. Membership dates from the first of month following the date of election. 


Annual dues, and subscription to the INFANTRY JOURNAL, $3.00 a year, payable 
in advance. 


All communications should be addressed to the Secretary, the United States In- 
fantry Association, Infantry Building, Washington, D. C. Cable address: Infantry, 
Washington. 








Change of Address—For Your Convenience 


The subscriber is requested to note on this month’s wrapper whether his address 
is correct. There have been so many changes in addresses during the past two months 
that many INFANTRY JOURNALS are now going out with old addresses. To insure 
delivery of your JOURNAL promptly, please note hereon your new address and mail it 
to the INFANTRY JOURNAL, 1115 17th St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 


Name 


New address 
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